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| What One Gallon of Kerosene 
in a “Z”’ Engine Will Do for You 


] Do you realize how much, 
work the “Z’’ engine will 
do at the low cost of 
one gallon of kerosene? 
















| 
| 
| | It will pump 10,000 gallons of 
| water for your stock, for your, 
| home, for fire protection. 

| 








/ Pig at, 
Have your local “‘Z” / || It will light 10 20-watt, 16- 
dealer tell you about / || candle power larnps for 15 hours 
these many big ' || from your light plant. 
advantages: ; , 
It will grind 40 bushels of feed 
1—Economicaily uses kero- 1] 
sene as well as gasoline 4} to fatten your stock. 
2—High tension magneto Al 5 
eliminates batteries and fi) It will saw over 5 cords of woo' 
battery troubles — gives 
hot spark, quick starting. / for you. 


It will run your churn—cream 
separator— milking machine. 


3-—Throttling governor as- 
sures steady speed and 
close speed regulation. 






4-Suction fuel feed—no 

pump — simple and posi- 

tive 

$—Convenient epeed con- 
troller gives change of 
speed while engine is 
running. 

6—Renewable die-cast bear- 
ings. 


7—Positive lubrication. 


8—Automatic in operation, 
requiring but little at- 
tendance—easily started. 


9—Pairbanks-Morse quality 
throughout 


It will operate your family 
washing machine—your grind- 
stone, corn sheller, clover huller, 
shredder, hay baler and other 
machines about the farm. 


Over 300,000 “Z” engines have 
been bought by farmers every- 
where. They saved labor— 
got more work done. Over 6,000 
dealers demonstrated the many 
big advantages of the “Z” to 
these farmers before they 
bought. 

Notethese features at the left and 


then you, too, go to your near- 
est “Z” dealer and see the “ Z.” 


14H.P....$ 67.00 
3H.P.... 115.00 
6H.P.... 187.00 


All £0. b. factory; add freight to your town, 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS = CHICAGO 






































New York; Baltimore; Boston; Philadeiphia, 


Eastern Branches: 















for unloading hay with 
Gas Engine. Can be oper- 
ated from load. Has quick return drum and band brake. 
Price right. For circular address 


JOHN FARRELL & SON, Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. 


9 Blue Chambre Shirts $48 


xtra fine ae 
as new featu 





—_ Ate merce 


LOWEST PRICES—1 Pay All Freight Charges 


Don’t rod of Ly this ntil 
New ar as Fence Book Shows 150 p=) 4 


K peeks orlags conaste to task aad beak freer =a 






— L au last color 
breast Pocket. ei with intel porbets for 
wateb and penet al! combined. 

all double » Eiched cad Set feos. 


2 Khaki Twill Shirts #2 












Fine material 
ast 





ever: 
money ba 
offers, they can't last 









: | Connecticut Shi 
and Grader 
Works in any soil. Makes V-shaped 
A ww or cleans ditches up to fi ‘eet 
‘orses or tractor. Get my 

great cat iabor and cost saving story. 
Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 

Bex 362 Owensboro, Ky. 





Mention American Agriculturist when 
you write to any of our advertis- 
ers; you will get a very prompt reply. 
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Carburetor Adjustments 
ALVAH H. PULVER 
The carburetor is the one part of 
the power plant with which the car 
owner must know just what he is do- 
ing when adjustments are needed, It 
takes time and some skill to set a 


carburetor properly. When the car 
is received from the factory the car- 
buretor is usually as nearly correct 
for average conditions and use as 
quick manufacturing methods allow. 
But this is naturally not pertect if the 
particular atmospheric and driving 
conditions under which the engine is 
to run are taken into consideration. 
Just as an engine as a whole is never 
really alive until it has worked in for 
a considerable period, so does its 
breathing apparatus fall short of ideal 
functioning until corresponding minor 
adjustments of the carburetor to meet 
individual requirements are made. 
True, a competent dealer may imi- 
prove the setting somewhat, but he 
may not have the time or he may feel 
that the cost of labor required to put 
the carburetor into perfect adjust- 
ment is scarcely justifiable. 

First, there is a jet through which 
the fuel is drawn by the suction of 
the motor; second, the means of 
maintaining the level of fuel in the 
jet, the float and the valve it controls; 
third, a fixed opening fer the air 
which is sucked in past the jet to mix 
with the sprayed fuel, called the pri- 
mary air inlet; fourth, an additional 
air inlet, spring or weight controlled, 
which only opens at the higher speeds 
according to the suction of the en- 
gine; and fifth, the throttle. 

Practically all carburetors have 
these elementary features in various 
arrangements and shapes, though 
they have additional devices, such as 
inter-connections between the auxil- 
iary air valve and jet, chokers to stop 
all air and make the mixture rich for 
starting, automatically adjusting or 
supplementary jets, etc. But do not 
let these features confuse the funda- 
mental ones. Find the latter and, in 
particular, the adjustments provided 
on the jet and the auxiliary air valve. 
and perform on these. 

Roughly speaking, the aim is to run 
the engine with as little gasoline as 
possible and as much air as possible, 
air being appreciably cheaper than 
gasoline, which means that the clos- 
est setting of the jet orifice and the 
weakest setting of the spring under 
the auxiliary valve, consistent with 
satisfactory running, is the desidera- 
tum. But these two bear ua definite 
and rather subtle relation to each 
other, and it is the establishment of 
this relation which is the object 
aimed at by the earnest and econom- 
ically minded adjuster. 

After warming up the motor, set the 
air valve so it seems to seat with a 
medium pressure. The exact position 
is not of great importance at this 
point. Then retard the spark and 
screw in the needle until the engine 
idles smoothly at a desired minimum 
speed. The throttle should mean- 
while be at its narrowest. Then ad- 
vance the spark and open the throttle 
somewhat. 

Begin now to loosen the air valve 
spring pressure until the motor slows 
down. Then turn it back cautiously 
until the fairly high speed prevailing 
before is reached. Test by quick 
throttle opening to see if there is im- 
mediate response. If the motor misses 
or pops back into the carburetor—it 
is a plaintive, unmistakable sound— 
the mixture is too lean and the air 
vaive should be tightened slightly. 

If it is still felt that trouble not 
amendable to adjustment exists, the 
float valve should be examined. If 
the float level is too high, the mixture 
may be too rich and no amount of 
adjustment will fully compensate. If 
the level is too low, it will be too lean. 
In some carburetors there is provi- 
sion for adjustment of the float level. 

Before attempting to change the 
level be sure that the difficulty is not 
due to a gasoline logged float in the 
case of a cork one, or a leaky float, if 
it is brass or copper. Dry the former 
in an oven and then shellac it. Dry 
the latter under a gentle heat, not 
enough to melt the solder or generate 
sufficient heat to blow the float up. 
Then put a tiny bit of solder on the 
leaky spot, buf“not enough to change 
appreciably the weight of the float. 

Finally, remember that dirt or dust 
of any kind, even in infinitesimal 
quantities, are the carburetor’s bitter- 
est enemies. An occasional washing 
out by flooding with a wide open flow 
of gasoline from the tank through 
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arm Engineering 
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=— Editor’ of Department 


will gladly answer in this department, 
free of charge, subscribers’ inquiries 
@bout farm tractors, gas engines, other 
farm machinery, farm plans and build» 
ings, drainage, roads and bridges. In- 
close 2 cent stamp and address label 
from American Agriculturist if prompt, 
‘reply by private letter is desired, 


the emptied float chamber is a good 
practice, and one which heips consid- 
erably in keeping the carburetor 
trouble bugaboo largely in the back- 
ground. If your carburetor seems to 
be performing reasonably well, it is a 
wise thing to let it alone. 


Crack Fillers and Paint 

Publish directions for making a crack fil- 
ler. The filiers we buy become loose, crumble, 
and sweep out after a short time. Several 
of our floors are painted around the edges. 
The paint is a walnut brown, glossy and 
nice. While it is not sticky to walk on, the 
furniture sticks to it and when moved the 
paint comes off in spots; sometimes, little 
particles of the wood come with the paint. 
What causes this and how can it be pre- 
vented 7—[M. E. W., New York. 

Perhaps the reason the crack fillers 
ao not give you satisfaction is that 
you do not put them in correctly. The 
floors should be carefully cleaned 
and thoroughly dried, after which the 
cracks shonld be brushed with paint 
and allowed to thoroughly dry before 
the filler is put in. Of course many 
times the filler is put in without this 
precaution. But then when moisture 
happens to get into the crack the 
boards swell and cause the filler to 
crumble. If the edges of the boards 
are painted the filler will stick tightly 
to them and give much better service. 

I have seen homemade fillers which 
gave excellent satisfaction. I have in 
mind-a filler which an old carpenter 
used, made from sawdust; mixing with 
linseed oil and liquid glue to a thick 
paste. I do not remember the propor- 
tions exactly, but anyhow the filler 
seemed to give good service. Perhaps 
some of our readers know of other 
fillers that give better satisfaction. 

It is hard to tell exactly what is the 
cause of the trouble with the paint on 
your floors. It may be too heavy a 
coat was applied so that it did not get 
a chance to dry out thoroughly; then, 
too, sometimes impurities in paints 
make them sticky and tacky. Some 
oils that are used to adulterate paints 
never seem to dry out. 


Handling ‘Automobile Troubles 


I have been having trouble with the gen- 
erator on my 1920 Ford, The commutator 
gets so dirty and greasy I have to clean 
it every 10 or 20 miles in order to keep 
it charging the battery. Is this due to a 
loose connection between the brushes and 
the battery, or is it due to the brushes not 
working freely? How can I overcome the 
trouble? If the gravity reading of a 
storage battery is below 1100, should sul- 
phuric acid be added in the proportion of 
one part of acid to two of water? How 
much of this solution should be added? 
There is enough electricity in the battery 
to operate the starter and lights, but will 
not show any test when tested with the 
battery tester. It will freeze at about 10 
above zero. Battery froze a little last fall 
due to this but the freezing was not hard 
enough to cause any leak in the battery. 
Did this hurt it any? Would appreciate 
some information relative to putting in a 
new set of piston rings in tractor. Which 
would be best, a one, two or a three-piece 
ring? Is there any difference in the length 
of service?7—[(O. S., 

It may be that the brushes of your 
generator are not fitted properly. 
They should be in good contact with 
the commutator, that is rounded to 
the commutator surface. This can be 
accomplished by placing the rough 
side of a strip of fine sandpaper un- 
der the brush, when it is in the brush 
holder, and work the strip back and 
forth, holding the ends close together. 
The entire surface of the brush must 
be treated, otherwise it will be un- 
even. 

Is there any way by which dust, oil 
or dirt can get up to the generator in 
excessive quantities? It would be 
worth while examining your genera- 
tor to see that this cannot occur. 

To clean the commutator, speed up 
the engine, then take a piece of clean 
cloth, dampen with gasoline and hold 
it against the commutator. If the 
commutator feels rough, take a piece 
of 00 very fine sandpaper and press 
it on the commutator when the gen- 
erator is running, moving the sand- 
paper back and forth across its face 
so as to give it even polishing. Sand- 
paper should not be used, however, if 
the cleaning can be accomplished 
with cloth or gasoline. Emery paper 
or cloth should not be used under — 
circumstances. 





Prevent Slipping—Stepladder acéf- 
dents are less likely to happen on 
house-cleaning days if two ‘shert 
pieces of split garden hose are 
fastened over the bottoms of the legs 
of the ladder. Simply turn over the 
sides and nail or tack down 
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Making the Orchard Efficient 


Many heads are better than one on everyday orchard problems 





LL sorts of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions prevailing in labor, 
transportation and _ prices, 
fruit growers are putting more 
time and thought into their 
orchard work. A dollar saved 

these days is truly a dollar gained, but a dol- 
lar wisely spent may be a number of dollars 

gained by another season. Some fruit men 
are doing one thing and some another, but 
all are working for the one purpose of ac- 
complishing the orchard tasks in the most 
economical way. Some believe the sod mulch 
system is the most efficient way to‘handle an 
orchard, while others whose conditions are 
different have found clean cultivation and 
interplanting the best practice. Attention 
to orchard problems is the message from the 
fruit men who write from their experience, 
in the paragraphs below. 

“Under my conditions in Schoharie county, 

N Y,” writes Edward Van 
Natten, “I find that my 














of plant food to the growing trees. Con- 
cerning the cover crops, however, I believe 
they are better perhaps than leaving the 
ground with no growth at all upon it. I am 
planning to stimulate growth of young or- 
chards by use of barnyard manure.” 

“T have been keeping my orchard well ma- 
nured,” writes C. E. Ward of Albany county, 
N Y. “I am experimenting with alfalfa and 
good results have been obtained so far. It 
is my opinion that more orchards should be 
in sod but they must be fed with manure or 
something similar. Cultivated crops are fine 
for young orchards, but I prefer sod between 
the older trees. In any case feed the orchard 
whether it is growing or bearing. My prac- 
tice in the past has been clean cultivation, 
but I have been trying out cover and sod 
which accounts for my views. My sugges- 


tion is to feed the tree «better with use of 
manure and cover crops.” 


to greater economy in cultivation I suggest 
that crops be grown between the rows, but 
the rows should be far enough apart so that 
plenty of room is left for the use of a tractor 
and drag or harrow next to each tree row. 

leave the head lands uncropped, so that 
the crops will not be dragged down from one 
row to the next. I have cultivated my or- 
chard for years, sowing buckwheat some- 
time in July according to whether or not it 
was a wet or dry season. The change I will 
make this year is for the use of more nico- 
tine sulphate in my spraying practice and 
more attention to thinning fruit.” 

This is not time to be niggardly in the cul- 
tivation of fruit crops,” according to James 
A. Staples of Ulster county, N Y. “Poor 
fruit does not pay. I notice that growers 
who were liberal with their crops were in 
line for profits this fall. Good apples brought 
paying price despite the fact that so many 
apples, many of poor qual- 
ity, reduded the general 





apple orchard can be han- 
dled more economically by 
the use of a sod mulch, 
manure, old sod or unused 
hay. Such a cover bene- 
fits the soil. As it decays, 
the plant food constitu- 
ents mix with the soil add- 
ing nourishment for the 
trees and making a more 
properly balanced soil, 
which encourages better 
tree growth and more ap- 
ples. Under some trees 
small crops such as beans, 
peas or oats can be grown 
easily between the trees. 
This enables me to get the 
benefit of a double crop.” 

“I do not think there 
can be any set rule re- 
garding sod mulch or 
clean cultivation practice 
in the apple orchard,” is 
the opinion of E. P. Tobey 
of Chenango county, N Y. 
“Each fruit grower must 
largely solve his own prob- 
lems being ‘governed by 
local conditions and his 
ability to meet them. Un- 
der my conditions I have 
grown to like the sod mulch system. It has 
also been my experience that after the trees 
are in profitable bearing, it is not advisable 
to grow other cover crops than sod: I think 
that I get better fruit if the trees, rather 
than a cover crop get the full benefit of 
attention, fertilizer and moisture. Some of 
my orchard is on land that wastes badly dur- 
ing heavy rains and so I keep it sodded and 
mulched. During 1921 season I plan* to 
follow the same general scheme of orchard 
management but with a view to getting a 
better return for the money invested, I am 
considering the raising of sheep in a part of 
my orchard.” 

“In my experience,” according to Frank 
Van Ness of Onondaga county, N Y, “I would 
not advise the growing of crops in an apple 
orchard. The sod mulch system works splen- 
didly with us. I cut the grass with a mowing 
machine and let it lie between the trees 
where it decays It supplies a certain amount 








Permanent Sod Does the Trick for This Thrifty Pear Orchard 


Despite the pros and cons about sod versus clean cultivation, it is a fact that botd 
systems will result in excellent fruit. This shows a Bartlett pear orchard in Wayno 
county, N Y, flourishing on permanent sod. 
thrifty on cultivated land, with rows of truck in between the trees. 


“I try to continue year after year much the 
same system in orchard management,” is the 
practice of J. R. Stevenson of Cayuga county, 
N Y. “I do this regardless of cost. The first 
year I cultivate and about August 1 put in a 
cover crop. The second year we mow only, 
while the third year, if the season is a good 
one, we again cultivate and plant ts a cover 
crop. However, if the season is very wet 
we handle the orchard during the third year 
of the rotation in the same way as during 
the second year. Thus I cultivate between 
the rows every other year, using heavy cover 
crops the first of August in the years which 
I cultivate.” 

Tractor for Orchard Work 

“Under present labor and supply handicap 
I do not believe in allowing the orchard to 
remain in sod,” writes’ H. A. Whippel of 
Monroe county, N Y. “My suggestion is to 
get a tractor and cultivate once a week, and 
I am not an agent for any tractor. In regard 


Next time it will be an orchard equally 


price level: First grade 
apples can only be grown 
by thorough cultivation 
and by the use of a wisely 
applied fertilizer. My 
system is to put in a cover 
crop or sod so as to fur- 
nish humus in the orchard 
soil. I firmly believe that 
fruit growers should or- 
ganize and have their 
fruit inspected. They 
Should keep away from 
the wholesale markets all 
inferior grades. This will 
prevent crowding of the 
markets even in the sea- 
sons of very heavy pro- 
duction and will sustain 
the price for growers of 
all first-grade apples.” 


Feeding Cows 

I have read with much 
interest the article by A. J. 
Nicoll in issue of April 2, 
also comments on game by 
our friend and _ elder 
brother Cook. The lime 
and phosphate applications 
are fine for’ pasture as for 
all other farm crops. My 
best mixture in pasture is -10 pounds 
English perennial, 2 pounds timothy, 4 
pounds Kentucky blue grass, 4 pounds 
redtop, 2 pounds’ orehard’= grass, 2 
pounds alsike, 4 pounds white clover. Regard- 
ing the soiling problem. I used to do 
just what A. J. Nicoll prescribes, rye, peas 
and oats, green wheat, millets, etc. But give 
me alfalfa; that is the ideal green food, com- 
bined with pasture. With the varied soil- 
ing crops there is too much plowing, harrow- 
ing and sowing, etc. This is what eats up 
the farmer’s time in summer. I can handle 
alfalfa easier than to put corn in a silo 
and dig it out again. Corn land has to be 
plowed and tilled, and corn must be planted 


-and cultivated, cut and put‘in the silo. Where 


is there a heavier job than loading corn on a 
wagon, often. wet with rain and dew? By 
growing alfalfa, plowing and _ cultivating 
come only once in every six years.—[D. S. 
Findlay, Orange County, N Y. 
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Go To It, Poultrymen! 

In volume and value of its poultry prod- 
ucts New Jersey is well down in the list of 
states. But in the activity of its poultrymen 
it has been setting a pace which many a 
larger state may follow to advantage. Not 
only has the Garden state provided for three 
egg-laying and breeding contests, but it now 
comes forth with a state pooling plan for 
sale of eggs. Tentative plans provide for 
the nominal sum of $10 to enter the pool and 
an additional $10 for each 100 laying hens 
owned by the poultryman. On such a basis 
every farmer who markets the eggs from his 
farm flock can afford to join. 

The pooling of wool, maple products and 
apples in the eastern territory in recent 
years, and shortly the pooling of milk and 
potatoes, bids fair for success with fresh 
eggs. The small poultryman has not had 
the champions for his cause that have incited 
the producers of other products. This 
branch of farming has shifted for itself, per- 
haps due to the fact that poultrymen as in- 
dividuals made out too well in the old days. 
With the new era in farming, the situation 
is different and iteis encouraging to see the 
enthusiastic way in which these New Jersey 
poultrymen are taking hold of the egg pool- 
ing idea. We expect to see some important 
work by these men in the coming few 
months. 





“Say It with Flowers” 

It is not necessary to go as far away as 
California or Oregon to see the wonderful 
results which come from united effort in 
marketing of products. The flower growers 
and florists have put across one of the finest 
pieces of co-operative business which has 
been accomplished in this country. The vol- 
ume of their business under the slogan of 
“Say It with Flowers” has increased many 
fold, and the scale of living of flower produc- 
ers has so advanced that they are now in a 
position to send their children to college and 
to be on a par with other successful busi- 
ness men. Advertising did it. Yes, but fully 
as much as that it was the united effort of 
producers and their trade organizations as 
aresult of necessity. These same factors 
lie back of all successful co-operative mar- 
keting work, whether it be in the sale of 
flowers, milk, potatoes, wheat, canning crops 
or apples. 

Eastern farmers have reached and passed 
that point where necessity makes it impera- 





tive. to Have co-operative market organiza- 
tions. With the need for a living price for 
their products so intense they are getting 
together and uniting their capital and their 
loyalty in the building of effective and suc- 
cessful organizations. With this has come 
the need for extension of the consuming 
field for many of the products, and the time 
is ripe this year for serious thought by the 
directors of farmer’s associations on the ad- 
vertising of their products. 





Effective State Dog Laws 

In the enforcement of its dog law Penn- 
sylvania has made rapid progress with the 
sheep industry in the state. It has taken 
hold of the matter with a will and the en- 
forcement agents have done a mighty gvod 
piece of work. Responsibility for non-vbserv- 
ance of the law has been placed upon the dog 
owner in a way in which he realizes that the 
law has power behind it. The dog’s life is 
not alone the penalty exacted for the negli- 
gence of the owner and as a result this last 
season the number of dogs licensed has in- 
«creased by 27,000, while the number of dogs 
killed was reduced considerably more than a 
third. 

West Virginia has also been active in the 
enforcement of its dog law, and sheep rais- 
ing in the state has sharply increased this 
last year. New York has done well aiso, but it 
has not put the pep into the enforcement of 
the law which it should. It is the ownerless 
and vagabond dog which causes the trouble 
and it is these wandering canines in large 
measure which destroy sheep, voultry and 
other live stock. The ownerless dog is now 
a rarity in Pennsylvania. He should be an 
unknown quantity in New York. 

The center of the sheep industry shifted 
several decades ago to the middle west, but 
now so far as the number of sheep raised are 
concerned, the center of the sheep popula- 
tion is shifting back again toward the east. 
Eastern hills farms and rough land make an 
ideal place for a farm flock of sheep and near- 
ly every farmer can support a few without 
utilizing land which might be put to other 
purposes. With the swing of the sheep indus- 
try back toward the eastern states, enforce- 
ment agents can hurry this process by strict 
enforcement of the law and protection of the 
sheep. The last few seasons have seen a 
rapid growth of this industry and despite the 
pessimism which has prevailed on wool mar- 
kets this last year, the promise is for good 
returns with sheep on eastern farms. 


What an Opportunity! 

Whether prices of pure-bred live stock for 
breeding purposes in recent years were in- 
flated or not is not now the question. Super- 
ior breeding stock did sell for big prices, no 
doubt about that. But they went down; not 
simply down but still further down and down. 
Today they are at a phenomenal bottom. At 
the present scale they offer the best oppor- 
tunity for starting a pure-bred herd that the 
country has ever known. 

The condition of the pure bred market is 
such that not a single grade sire should be 
in use; should not be used because on ac- 
count of price a pure-bred sire is possible 
for every herd. Moreover, the chance of a 
lifetime is right now for the owner of a 
grade herd to start a pure-bred herd; to get 
at least a few pure-bred females at bed rock 
prices for the foundation of a great pure-bred 
herd a little later. What an opportunity the 
day presents! Start that pure-bred herd or 
flock now. 





The Handwriting 

The United States steel company has low- 
ered some of its prices. The public was get- 
ting hot under the collar and this “hanger- 
on” profiteer had to yield to public opinion. 
It was not a question of losses to the steel 
company. This basic industry was charging 
peak prices while most other commodities 
were dropping. All agricultural products 
had been halved. Copper and rubber had 
been halved. Even coal under the control of 
a band of the worst profiteers of all had read 


the handwriting on the wall and a consider- 
able drop has been recorded; but the steel 
bunch held on, showing last year the biggest 
profits this water-soaked company had ever 
taken from the public. 

And what was the consequence of a lower 
price of steel? An immediate drop in prices 
charged for manufactured products. One 
farm machine company lowered its price list 
from top to bottom. Other concerns have 
done likewise, on some machinery as much as 
30. But steel prices are still high beyond 
reason. With rail rates and all manufac- 
tured products, both labor and material, 
prices must be put on a basis that agricul- 
ture, the basic industry of all, may make ends 
meet when would follow a period of prosper- 
ity that would reach to every farm, shop and 
home in the land. 


Rail Rates 

Under the present freight rate schedule it 
takes 30 cents to ship a bushel of wheat from 
Missouri points to New York city. The freight 
cost on a bushel] of wheat from Argentina to 
New York city is 10 cents. Let this penaliz- 
ing of American wheat growers continue and 
wheat growing will become a secondary farm 
industry in this country. 

High freights work hardships in many 
ways. They give the advantage, as instanced 
above, to foreign growers. They increase 
the cost of fertilizers, farm machinery and 
all other products that enter into farm work 
to® such an extent that many farmers lose 
money by production. The high freight cost 
is the stumbling block in front of prosperity 
of everything—in front of agricultural pros- 
perity, industrial prosperity, commercial 
prosperity. Operating costs of railroads, la- 
bor, material, management, all must be re- 
duced to a level with the lessened living costs 
that now prevail in all directions. Action 
already has been too long delayed. Freights 
must come down. 


Revising Premium Lists 

With the local fair season not far ahead 
and with premium lists still unrevised in 
many cases, fair supervisors shouid go over 
the list of prize awards to make them more 
practical than in former years. In the old 
days the custom was to put prizes upon the 
greatest number of varieties, breeds or ex- 
hibits, without any regard to their commer- 
cial worth or practical application to farm- 
ers. The most extensive collection won the 
greatest number of prizes. 

With market requirements now a guiding 
factor in production of farm crops and live 
stock, the early method of awarding prizes 
is out of date. Even our large state fairs as 
well as the county and local fairs are making 
this mistake. The great New York and 
Ohio state fairs have fallen into the habit of 
repeating the same series of awards each 
year. 

During the coming season when the atten- 
tion of all progressive farmers is toward the 
practical and toward the market demand so 
far as their farm products are concerned, 
fair supervisors should pay special atten- 
tion to the revision of their premium lists. 
On the question of potatoes, for instance, 
farmers are not so much interested in the 
number of varieties as they are in good sorts 
which are truly representative of the prin- 
cipal types of commercial importance in 
their section. There are something like 1100 
different potato varieties, but these are di- 
vided into 11 principal type groups. State 
fairs should award prizes for good types in 
these 11 group divisions. It makes little dif- 
ference as to what the variety is within the 
group, and, in fact, an exhibitor, if he is dis- 
honest, can take potatoes to represent a num- 
ber of varieties all from the same bin. No 
expert judge can tell the difference. 

The same idea is applicable to practically 
all farm products, except where the classifi- 
cation of varieties is small and difference 
between varieties is marked. Fair managers 
should stick to the practical in premium 
awards the same as farmers are obliged to 
do in everyday business. 
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Need of Forest Plantings 

Our county farm bureau agent, Mr 
Davies, has inaugurated what is said 
to be an original piece of work in 
New York, in a town that has already 
through its 
town board 
purchased land 
and is setiing 1 
to pine seed- 
lings, the re- 
turns, when 
they come to be 
used for school 
purposes in the 
town. I am 
c omme nding 
this enterprise 
because it is so 
easy and use- 
ful. Individual 
tree setting 
does not de- 
velop; somehow 

u, E. COOK we do not seem 

to have time to 

get the most done even when the 
disposition is present. 

Municipalities are slowly coming 
into line, especially where their water 
supply is thereby protected. Our own 
nearby market town of Carthage has 
made large plantings, and soon will 
have a revenue large enough to take 
care of the water supply expense. I 
believe the town plan, if generally 
started, would soon develop a class of 
men who would willingly deed waste 
land to the town for forestry. Of 
course this land would have to be 
fenced to keep out the cattle. 

The natural conditions are with us 
everywhere in the east, low-priced, 
unproductive land; and a climate and 
soil adapted to tree growth. Trees 
grow as thriftily in most parts of the 
east as corn grows in the corn belt of 
the Mississippi valley. All we need 
is a thought for the future to put it 
into force. We have used and wasted 
a valuable inheritance and we ought 
to help in replacing it. Lumber is 
now so costly that, should the build- 
ings on half of our dairy farms be 
burned, it would take pretty nearly 
the value of the land to replace them, 
a most alarming and pitiful state of 
affairs, and just because we have neg- 
lected to plant when we harvested. 

Even today all over this great 
state, cattle are running in the farm 
wood lot and preventing seedlings 
from growing into trees; and for no 
good whatsoever. Not many wood lots 
furnish any amount of grass and 
what does grow in the shade has lit- 
tle feeding value. 

In a recent issue I said something 
about the bill introduced into con- 
gress by Mr Snell of our neighboring 
district which will be helpful, I am 
sure in stimulating tree planting, but 
really we ought to begin ourselves. 
When an interest is generated and 
the machinery under way and we think 
and talk tree planting as now we 
think and talk autos and movies, re- 
foresting will go and go fast. 

















Our New Grass Seeding 

We cut 35 acres of oats and barley 
last season where eight quarts of grass 
and clover seed were sown instead 
of 12 quarts formerly sown per acre. 
Generally the seeding was not as 
dense as it had been in other years. 
How much was due to less seed and 
how much to unfavorable weather 
after sowing I cannot say. The grain 
was heavy and that would have a 
tendency to weaken the seeding. 

In low spots where the grain was 
lighter the growth of clover was 
dense and tall enough to cut for hay. 
I knew that it would thicken up sur- 
prjsingly as soon as the grain was cut 
if we had occasional showers. 

I had a cgll from a well-known 
Lewis count¥Y farmer and _ business 
man. He said, “My clover seeding 
don't look like yours. It’s thin and in 
some places none at all.” He had 
used three bushels of seed per acre 
and the delicate clover seeds could 
not stand the competition. I asked if 
his three-bushel grain was any better 
than our two-bushel seeding. 

He reached out and gathered a 
double handful of heads on the stand- 
ing grain, it felt like buckshot in a 
bag. ‘‘No,” he said, “it’s not better.” 
If enough oats growers would lay 


down a general rule that when their 
grain is too thin from two bushels of 
seed, that it is more fertilizer and not 
more seed that is wanted, they would 
have made a substantial gain in oats 
growing. The net gain in hay the fol- 


1Owaug year will be a profit besides 
the extra bushels of oats harvested. 

People often comment on the fact 
that no weak spots show up in our 
grain and hay, and it makes a big dif- 
ference in the total yields. It is just 
like a man who works steadily all of 
the time as compared to one who 
works in spots.—[H. E. Cook. 


Blue Sprouters Are Rural Group 
PROF E V. HARDENBURG, NEW YORK 
What varieties of late potatoes have the 

blue sprouts? Are they better yielders than 

white sprouts?—[N. eC. Risley, Oneida 

County, N Y. 

Among the blue sprout varieties are 
Sir Walter Raleigh, Carman No 3, 
Number 9, Dibble’s Russet, World 
Wonder, White Giant, Noxall and 
Heavy Weight. 

The varieties in this group are 
better yielders than those with the 
white sprouts, which are varieties of 
the Green Mountain type, when 
grown on the heavier soils of western 
und southern New York, On lighter 
soils and in cooler climates, the Greey 
Mountain varieties do ebetter. The 
blue sprout sorts are six to eight 
‘weeks later in maturity than the 
crreen Mountain type. 


Spraying Saves Paper Bags 

It has been the custom of many 
small grape growers to place paper 
bags over the grape clusters as soon 
as the blooming period has passed, in 
order to protect the berries from the 
grape berry moth and other pests. 
Paper bags are costly this year, and, 
moreover, paper is getting scarce and 
is needed for more important pur- 
poses than covering grapes, especially 
since well directed spraying at the 
proper time will contro] this insect. 

As soon as the berries have set, the 
grapes are sprayed with arsenate of 
lead, using 1% pounds powdered form 
in 50 gallons water, or 4-4-50 bor- 
deaux may be used. While all the fo- 
liage should be covered, particular at- 
tention must be given toward cover- 
ing the young berries with the poison. 

A second application is made 10 
days later, and a third application 
about the middle of July, as that is 
about .the time the eggs are hatching 
for the second brood. Use a driving 
spray to force the poison in among 
the berries, for only by this means 
can the grape berry moth be con- 
trolled. 

The rose bug or rose chafer is also 
destructive to grapes. It suddenly ap- 
pears in vineyards and unless some- 
thing is quickly done, much damage 
may occur. In a few hours’ time they 
will destroy all hope of a grape crop. 

There is only one remedy. Spray 
with sweetened arsenate of lead in 50 
gallons water and add one gallon mo- 
lasses to make the poison attractive. 
Make the first application just before 
the grapes bloom and another as soon 
as the blossoms have fallen. 


Handling Brussels Sprouts—Re- 
quirements for growing brussels 
sprouts are about the same as for cab- 
bage. It is naturally a fall vegetable, 
and the plants are started in April, 
but transplanted to the field about mid- 
June. An ounce of seed will produce 
about 1500 plants. 





Spacing Pole Beans—Pole beans 
are planted in rows 4 feet apart, with 
the hills 3 or 4 feet apart in rows. 
When poles are not available, the 
beans may be planted in the corn 
hills about three weeks after the corn 
is planted. 








There's More Than Flaver 


Many foods, while pleasing to taste, 
contain but little nourishment. 


: Grape:Nuts 


combines with its rich, sweet flavor the 
full nutriment of wheat and malted barley 
‘ ‘ which makes it an ideal food. 


Tt has been the favorite ready-to-eat 
cereal for a quarter of a century: 


‘There’ a Reason” 
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chockfull 


Every bin running over—the Solvay-limed farm 
is known by its bumper crops. Pure, soluble 
Solvay lime is ground fine and feeds easily 
through drill or sower; sweetens the soil to 
rich fertility. Guaranteed high test 95% car- 
bonates, furnace dried, non-caustic— safest, 
cheapest. 
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Ask for awe 2 Booklet about lime and how to 
PROCESS CO. 


use it. Sent FREE. 
gos Milton Avenue sOLVA\ I 


THE SOLVAY 
“ac a 
N.Y. LIMESTONE 











Buy STURDY, Well-Rooted Trees! 


Fruit-growers everywhere know KELLY BROS. 38- 
year old reputation for supplying the finest and 
most perfect trees, GUARANTEED to satisfy and 
adapted to particular conditions of climate or soil. 


Send for 1921 Catalog 


Look over the sptendid assortment of trees we can 
supply, all varieties included, and at very reason- 
able prices, KELLY’S TREES ALWAYS PLEASE. 
The catalog is FREE. Send for your copy. 


OTTAWA 
13 B-P Pulls 23 wen ONLY = 59822 











without replanting. 


is required for a stand. 
Free Booklet “How I Discovered 
Grimm Alfalfa.” 
Get Who Introduced 403 WATER ST. 
ye sop raise og Grimm Alfalfa EXCELSIOR, MINI. 
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From Factory to You 


shirt. Remember we for Hess than Satisfac- 
tion or money back. 


ry dressy Percale 
Shire with coliar attached $2. 85 
pe wo, an perenle. le, onattteh ies 
lors. 
sett ee ig a St ieee 














aaate N Spreader 
“WHE handles wet or dry 


lime, 
fertilizer. 


wanted. Pay postman when they arrive. 
If not Pertectly satisfactory in one wy 
return them and get your money back. 


Connecticut Shirt Co, Dept. A 36, Hawieyville, Conn. 


Get our low price in quanti- 
| ef win ties to GRANGES and FARM- 
7 ee Agents 


Samples 
THEO. BURT & SONS. M 








STRAWBERRY PLANTS For Sale 


panne | As Retail—Progressive Kellogg’s 
Lupton. 40 other varieties. aise —_ 
berry ry oy y plants and Asparagus roots, De- 


ecriptive catal 
4. Kelftord Hall, *Rhodesdale, Md., Box 18, R. No. 2 
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NADILLA 
LOS ac" 


The patented door of the Unadilla means the differ 
| | 
me 


ence between safety and danger, between hard 
and light work in handling silage. 
instead of vitchin head a th (a, a 
ea ng over ; an 
@ real safety indder directly wnder the opening. 
The Unadilla ie a tower of strength, a building of beanty, « 
silage and an economy you . 

catalog, carly-order discount ead 

agency offers. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 
} Box B, Unadilla, N. ¥, or Des Moines, ta.] 
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SILOS AT HALF PRICE,| 


to clear warehouse 


M. L. Smith, Mfrs., Agent, 112 Flood Bldg, Meadville, Pa. 

















. EveryPart 
DANA’S EAR LABELS psig 
Are stamped with any name or address with serial built to weather | . 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinet the storms. Tight-fitting 
and relisbie mark. Samples ts wanted. heavy staves, creosoted ; heavy ‘ 


free Agen 
. H. DANA CO., 33 Main St., West Lebanon, N. 4 Y 
pealhse ~~ oo = a steel hoops with rolled threads; 


doors like safe. Beautiful red cedar roof. \ 
CARCULAR FREE 

CREAMERY PACKAGE MFG. CO. 

B43 West Street Rutiand, Vt. 


GREEN MOUNTAIN 
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Newton's for Heaves, Cow: 
Distemper, Indigestion, Con- 
ditioner, Worm Expe lier. 
Three large cans guarant 
for Heaves. 65c and $1.30 per 
can, at dealers or by mail, 


ewton Remedy Co., Toledo, 0. 
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Building a Brick Silo 

I intend to build a brick silo using paving 
brick with brick chute. Is it necessary to put 
double brick, on an 8-inch wali, in the bottom 
wall under the ground? I expect to build it 
10 feet in the ground and 20 feet out,—[H. W., 
New York. 

I believe you can construct your 
silo in the following manner and 
avoid double bricking the under 
ground wall its entire length. of 
course you will have a good founda- 
tion for the part that comes above 
the ground and for this reason I 
would suggest that for the depth of 
say three feet below ground you 
make the wall double and in addition 
put in a footing; that is, put in your 
footing and foundation wall just as 
you would under any circumstances, 
then below the footing and flush with 
the inside surface of the silo you can 
have a single brick wall. 

You are correct in your assumption 
that the soil will strengthen the wall 
sufficiently so there is no danger of 
bursting. The main thing to look out 
for is to have the inside wall perfect- 
ly smooth and plumb from top to 
bottom so that the silage will settle 
evenly. 


Pooling Campaign Over the Top 

With the coming of May, dairymen 
are at last prepared to go ahead with 
the pooling of their milk receipts 


through the Dairymen's league co- 
operative association. With only a 
very few individual contracts lacking 
in mid-April, the executive committee 


of the co-operative voted to pool, 
beginning ow May 1, the milk of all 
members who had signed the individ- 
ual contracts. This action was to be 
ratified in late April by the board of 
directors. Perhaps no other decision 
of organized dairymen has ever been 
made of such immense importance to 
the dairy industry as the pooling plan. 
The 50,000 and more farmers who 
signed the tontracts welcome this 
regular outlet for their milk, and with 
the unsatisfactory experience of the 
past winter and fall, and many milk 
bills still unpaid, the promise is for a 
more satisfactory outlet than has 
been possible within the last year. 

The Dairymen’s league co-operative 
association is hiring the necessary 
help and installing accounting and 
other equipment for the handling and 
safe guarding of the proceeds of its 
members’ milk. It is expected that 
this final decision to pool will have 
its immediate effect upon thousands 
of other dairymen who up to the 
present time have hesitated in signing 
the individual contracts. With the 
assurance of operation of the co- 
operative method, the league officers 
are expecting many more signed 
contracts before the actual pooling 
commences on May 1. 





Ninety Bushels Corn to Acre 


A, B, TWINING, HARFORD COUNTY, MD 

For the corn field I usually break 
my alfalfa or timothy sods that have 
been manured a year ahead for hay. 
By this manuring I get more hay, a 
heavier sod to plow down and a better 
corn crop. The land is often put to corn 
two years in succession, inwhich event 
I sow crimson clover in the corn the 
first year to plow down for next year’s 
crop. I like sod ground, fall or win- 
ter plowed, if possible; if not avail- 
able, I plow as early in the spring as 
possible. 

I plow 7 to 10 inches, depending 
on character and depth of soil. Early 
in the spring I start the combined 
harrow and roller to prevent clod for- 
mation, then start the heavy disk har- 
row set to cut nearly as deep as 
plowed. At intervals to planting time 
I run the spring-tooth harrow set 
deep and the harrow and roller com- 
bined alternately. I keep loose stone 
picked up. After one or two harrow- 
ings I apply either one ton of burnt 
lump lime, or 1% tons of ground 
limestone per acre. 

The best cultivation corn can get is 
before it is planted. Thus I harrow 
at least after every rain until the 
ground becomes warmed up. I plant 
more according to warmth of the soil 
than according to any certain date. 
I plant with a double-row check 
planter 3 feet and 4 inches deep each 
way, three grains to the hill, to a 
depth of 1% to 2 inches. Sometimes 
I use a planter plate that drops two 
and three grains alternately. With 
tested seed this will give a good stand. 

Smoothing Harrow After Planter 

If the field is hilly and likely to 
wash, I soon start the smoothing har- 
row behind the planter to fill up 
wheel tracks and prevent washing out 


LIVE STOCK 
©} DEPARTMENT 


of corn. Following rain I again har- 
row to prevent crust formation and 
evaporation. This allows clover cul- 
tivation when there is not a hard 
crust to break up and fall on the 
young corn, 

I use two horse-walking cultivators 
putting narrow teeth next to the corn 
and running fairly deep the first two 
or three workings: after that more 
shallow to prevent disturbing the root 
system. I keep the double workers 
going until the growth of corn pro- 
hibits their use. When the corn be- 
gins to tassel, I run a 14-tooth light 
cultivator, once to a row, to kill late 
weeds and prevent evaporation. After 
the last cultivation, I sow crimson 
clover if the ground is for corn or to- 
matoes the following year. The last 
few years crimson clover has winter- 
killed considerably; in place of it part 
of my acreage is to be put in rye and 
vetch or cowpeas sowed at the last 
cultivation. Vith this method of cul- 
tivation I have averaged 90 bushels 
shelled corn to an acre for the last 
five years. 


Training a Shepherd Dog 
LUKE B. MECHLING, PERBY COUNTY, 0 


The first and main thing to do Is to 
start the dog right by treating him 
kindly, and by using enough reason to 
know that you are not training a child 
who can understand what you tell [t, 
but that you are training a dumb anf- 
mal. This takes patience. Be careful 
not to insult him by harsh, crose 
worde. A dog once treated this way is 
very slow to get confidence in you. The 
starting point is the most critical place 
in training a dog to be a good driver. 
Get the dog when heisa pup and 
commence by making him know that 
you are his master; teach him the 
meaning of come, so that when you 
wish him to come he will come and 
not run away from you. This can be 
done by calling him to you repeatedly, 
and every time aim to make him do it 
Just right. 

Every time he does it right pat him 
on the head and talk to him, and he 
will soon learn to know that it pleases 
you to eee him do what he ie bid to do. 
One great thing is to keep him with 
you. Do not let him run along way 
ahead or way behind, but teach him to 
stay with you; and do not have more 
than one man train him because one 
man can do more training of a dog 
than two or three because he learns to 
know your voice and soon learn to 
know what you are saying to him. 

As soon as your dog knows that you 
expect him to do certain things he 
will always be looking and watching 
for something to do. When you give 
commands always use the same terms 
or words because a dog when he learus 

certain word knows it when he hears. 

After the dog has learned by your 
signs and words what you want, he 
can be sent out by himself, and drive 
what you desire him to drive, It would 
be very hard to tell just what words to 
use in training a dog because condi- 
tions alter cases. But generally what 
has been said will apply to most cases. 

The value of well-trained dogs is 
untold. They are of great value to 
farmers, especially where considerable 
stock ie kept. But there is always 
something for them to do—the chick- 
ens may need watching in the spring 
when things are planted and a good 
dog will know when they are out of 
their place; if a hog gets out, the dog 
ie right there to drive him back, and 
then watch the place until someone 
comes to mend the fence. 

A farmer does not know the real 
value of a well-trained dog until he 
has one, then he wonders how he ever 
got along without it. A good dog, & 
properly trained will earn many, many 
times what it costs to keep him. 








Cattle Feeders’ Meeting—The annual 
meeting of the Pa cattle feeders will 
be held at State College next Thurs- 
day. May 5. The cattle feeding 
experiments conducted at the college 
during the past winter will be con- 
cluded at that time and the results 
of the experiment announced. Two 
experiments involving 60 head of 
eattle are in progress. One is a con- 
tinuation of the experiments conduct- 
ed during the past few years to 
study the best type of“ration for Pa 
conditions; the second experiment is 
to make a comparison of a poor type 
of cattle with choice cattle fed the 
same combination of feeds. 
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Trapnests All His Fowls 


FRED E. HODGE, YORK COUNTY, PA 

I read with much interest the article about 
cost per dozen eggs by Fred D. Hodge of 
York County, Me. What kind of trap- 
nest does he use and is it homemade? 
Does he trap the old birds? What part of 
the 207 are pullets? This is ore of the 
best articles I have seen for some time.— 
[Ralph Young. 

It is beyond my vision to see how Mr 
Hodge caa take 207 hens from one to five 
years old and achieve the results which he 
did in the poorest montth of the year. How 
are the hens divided as to age? If half 
of them were over two years old and from 
that to five, the results would seem quite 
impossible. We have 750 April and May 
hatched pullets about haif and half and 240 
yearling hens. They produced 684 dozen eggs 
in December, which sold at a lotel for bet- 
ter than $1 a dozen at Boston.—[(G. H. 

I make the trapnests myself. They 
are very simple but effective, and they 
are similar to those used by the gov- 
ernment at its experimental farms in 
Maryland. I am not much on draw- 
ing plans, but when I can get a 
chance to do so I should be glad to 
make one for the reader who asks 
about my trapnests; that is, if he 
wants one badly enough to pay the 
carrying charges on it. He then can 
make all that he wants himself. 

With reference to the other in- 
quirer who asks how the hens run as 
to age, about 10% were five years old, 
about 65% one year old and the bal- 
ance two to five years. None of them 
were pullets.. The account previously 
referred to was written in October, 
and so the statements I made apply 
to early fall egg production, as would 
seem to be the case. My neighbors 
all know of my ‘records with eggs, 
and will back up my reputation for 
veracity. 

We trapnest all fowls, old hens and 
pullets, but we do not trap through 
all of the year. After June 1 we do 
not have time to do trapnesting until 
again in the fall. 


Hot Air Machine for Hatching 
JOHN AEGERTER, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y 

I hatched 1000 chicks last season in 
a hot air machine of 250-egg capac- 
ity. I heated up the machine for a 
couple of days and then adjusted it so 
it would run steadily at 102 degrees. 
It was then ready for the eggs. I ran 
it for the first two weeks at this tem- 
perature, increased 1 degree in the 
third week and bringing off the ‘hatch 
at 104 degrees. 

I cool the eggs once a day at the 
turning time, beginning with the 
seventh day. The length of time to 
cool varies according to the tempera- 
ture of the cellar. I begin to turn on 
the third day, and turn twice daily. 
My experience so far as moisture is 
concerned has been confined to the 
machines which are equipped with 
sand trays. I keep these eggs moist 
from the beginning to the finish of 
the hatching period. I plan to incu- 
bate 5000 eggs this season, 





Raising Husky Baby Chicks 
CHARLES A. TABOR, BHODE ISLAND 

I generally buy day-old chicks and 
put them in a box, with a cover made 
of wool flannel, or any soft wool cloth, 
across one end of the box. At night I 
keep the box in the house beside the 
radiator, or on an extra cold night 
place a jug of hot water with a cloth 
around it for heat and cover the box 
with a cloth to keep in the heat. On 
warm days I put the box outdoors in 
a sheltered place in the sun with a 
glass over it, except for a small place 
for air, or use a window sash which 
allows the air to circulate underneath 
the glass. 

The first 48 hours after_ being 
hatched, I do not feed the chicks at 
all, as nature provides for that in the 
yolk of the egg. The first feed I give 
them is a commercial fine chick 
scratch feed, placed on a piece of 
cardboard so that the baby chicks 
may see it more readily. I feed this 
scratch feed about five times a day, 
also give them sour milk as the lactic 
acid in the sour milk is a great help 
to digestion and also prevents white 
diarrhea and various bowel troubles. 
I feed the sour milk in a saucer or 
some sort of a crock, because if fed in 
a galvanized iron tin the acid acting 
on the zinc in the iron is liable to 
produce a poison which is very harm- 
ful to the baby chicks. 

When about a week old, I begin 
feeding commercial chick mash alter- 
nately with the scratch feed; also a 
little green feed, such as fine grass or 


sprouted oats. I also put small pieces 
of fresh sod in the box for them to 
scratch in and on sunny warm days, 
I get them on the ground through the 
middle of the day, which prevents 
weakness of the legs. When about 
three to four weeks old, I keep the 
chick mash before them all the time 
and feed coarse chick scratch feed 
about twice a day. When about four 
weeks old, I begin feeding a wet mash, 
made by mixing the chick mash with 
boiling water but being very careful 
not to use enough water to make the 
mash pasty, 

When about 8 to 10 weeks old, I 
begin mixing the chick mash and egg 
mash about half and half and continu- 
ing feeding until four or five months 
old, I always have the dry mash 
before them all the time in a hopper. 
Also, when they are about 10 to 12 
weeks old, I begin using poultry tonic 
according to directions on the box. 
When about five months old, I put 
them on the egg mash entirely, taking 
away the baby chick mash, 
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Orange Judd Service Bur u 
will curve: yea pot private 


(1) send us full details of your case, or 
claim, with all the papers about it and 
inclose 15 cents for postage: (2) also in- ; 
close your address label from Orange Judd = 
= American Agriculturist, showing that you are 
= 8&8 d-up subscriber; or, if not such, you 
will be entitled to this free service by be- 
coming a subscriber. 

The only exception ti this free service is 
that legal, engineering or veterinary ques- 
tions for which @ prompt snswer by mail is 
= desired should each be accompanied by one 
dollar ($1). No charge whatever for an- 
swering in the printed page any subscriber's 
questions, whether on law, farm engineering, 
veterinary or other subjects. 
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Farm Bonds Are Best 


I am about to invest $1000. I am offered 
stock in several oil wells that are paying or 
expect to pay 1 to 2% a month dividends and 
which can be bought at par. Can buy rail- 
road stocks at low prices also bonds of rail- 
roads or street railways to net 6 or 7%. Am 
offered shares in a local industry that ex- 
pects to pay 8%. Can also buy Liberty bonds 
or federal farm loan bonds. Which do you 
recommend ?7—[L, C., Pennsylvania. 

Taking everything into consider- 
ation, we regard the new issue of 
federal farm loan bonds as uniting 
all the attributes of a safe and profit- 
able investment. “They are absolutely 
free from any and all forms of tax- 
ation, except the inheritance tax. 
Experience proves that they are even 
safer than government bonds, because 
they do not shrink in value as much 
as Liberties. Being secured on good 
farms worked by their owners who 
pay off a little on the principal each 
year, federal farm loan bonds are 
certainly safe. Sven if the govern- 
ment gets into trouble the land re- 
mains, the people must be fed and 
bonds based upon farm lands under 
the federal system must be safe. 
They yield 5% interest and this rate 
plus all the saving and annoyance of 
taxes is about as much as you could 
expect to net without any risk what- 
ever. 


A Satisfied Subscriber 


In April 1920, I had 10 acres of new mead- 
ow along the Toledo & Ohio central railroad. 
It was wheat last year and had a heavy 
stubble; also a good set of clover and tim- 
othy. This was all destroyed by sparks from 
one of the engines. The stubble and grass 
was killed so nothing grew there but weeds. 
Two of my neighbors appraised it at $10 an 
acre, and there being 10 acres my damage 
was $100. The section superintendent handed 
in the claim, but the railroad seems to pay no 
attention te it, so I am coming to you for 
help.—[J. G. Gugle Madison County N Y. 

After handling this matter on be- 
half of Mr Gugle, we received a letter 
from him in which he said that he 
was pleased to receive a check for 
$75 in settlement. He writes: “Accept 
my thanks for your very efficient and 
prompt service. This has been han- 
dled in such a satisfactory way that I 
am. willing to pay for the work you 
have done if you send me a bill.” It 
has been a satisfaction to handle this 
matter. What the Orange Judd 
Service Bureau has done free of 
charge for him it is glad to do for 
others. 





Poland China—More than 750,600 
hogs have been recorded by the 
American Poland China record 
association since its organization 43 
years ago. This includes nearly 
550,000 sows and over 220,000 boars. 
More than one-half of these pedigrees 
have: been recorded in last eight years, 











Feed is wasted on a 















Sick Hen 


Good poultry houses cost real 
money nowadays. Good stock and 
breeders aren't cheap. But the 
modern farmer is counting results, 
not simply investment and he knows 
that barrels for coops and barnyard 
scrubs don’t pay profits at the end 
of the season.c*Your kitchen range 
should show just as true profits. It 
can if you consider it from the view- 
point of service instead of initial 
cost as we have in building the 


Sterling Range 


The few extra dollars a Sterling costs, 
like chickens, will come back to roost 
in fuel and food saved. 





Let us tell you about it. A postal will bring 
you full information. 


SILL STOVE WORKS 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














**Countess 
Prue’’ 
World's Champion Guernsey 


Consumed 5470 Ibs. 
of Dried Beet Pulp in 
making her wonderful 
year’s record—equally 
valuable in the ration of 
the average cow. 










Detroit, Mich. we 


Pulp. LARROWE MILLING CO. 





DON’T CUT OUT 
AShoe Boil, Capped 


Hock or Bursitis 
FOR 


ch Salih al 


will reduce them and leave no blemishes. 
Stops lameness promptly. Does not blister 
or remove the hair, and horse can be worked. 
$2.50 a bottle delivered. Book 6 R free. 

W. F. YOUNG, inc. 









PeUREX 





Let your Hens decide 


Ononehandthefine MS sCRAaIUL LIE 
cleas odor and ap- 
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Ay > 
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and bone one 
the other, ‘‘any o! . 
ews ‘Son for other brands. 


Saury-MEAT SCRAP 


More at Less Expense 
— a1. a samples and prices 
URER MFG. CO. 
P. A 365D Newark, N. J. 








379 Temple St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS 








its 
INGER TIRE & RUBBER Co, 
S01 North Osh St, Kansas City, mo, 








BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And how to feed. -Mailed free 
to any address by the Author 
H. Clay Glover Co., Inc. 




















118 West 31st. Street 
New York, U.S.A. 
—V—_—<———-— 4 -- - ‘ — 
. “mm 10,000 horses suc- ~ on Ea: | 
Fistula <:*:::-< Poll Evil 
eet Sn Soetie postpaid. Money 
eae f pag PARE Vest Pocket Veterinary Adviser. | 
Horse and Cattle 


Pista id 200 other Diseases. 
FLEMING BROTHERS, 221 Unio Stck fards,  Chloago 











Federal Land Bank 


10—20 Year 5% Bonds 


Exempt from Federal, State, 
Municipal, and Lecal Taxation 


Dated May 1, 1921 Due May 1, 1941 
Not redeemable before May 1, 1931 


Interest payable May 1 and November 

1 at any Federal Land Bank or Fed- 

eral Reserve Bank. Principal payable 
at the bank of issue. 

Coupon and registered bonds (inter- 

changeable) in denominations of 

$10,000, $5,000, $1,000, $500, $100 





and $40. 
Redeemable at par and interest at any 
time after ten years from date of issue. 


The Supreme Court 

of the United States 

has held these Banks were 

legally created as part of 

the banking system of the 

United States, and that 

the bonds issued by these 

Banks are instrumentalities 

of the U. 8. Government, 

and are exempt from Fed- 

eral, State, Municipal, and 

local taxation 

These bonds are acceptable’ by 
the United States Treasury as 
security for Government de- 
posits, including Postal Sav- 
ings funds, 
They are lawful investments for 
all fiduciary and trust funds 
under the jurisdiction of the 
United States Government. 
They are eligible under the 
laws of many of the states for 
investment of all public and 
private funds, and have been 
officially held eligible for in- 
vestment by savings banks in 
thirty-seven states. 


Price 100 and Interest 
Yielding 5% 


FEDERAL LAND BANK 
OF SPRINGFIELD 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


























Use Dandelion 
Butter Color 


Add bt half-tea. 
spoonful to each 
gallon of winter 
cream and out of 
your churn comes 


butter of golden 
June shade to 
bring you top 
prices. 


All stores sell 
B5-cent bottles of 











Dandelion Butter 
Color, each suffi- 
cient to keep that 
rich, “Goldén 
c Shade” in your 
butter all the year 
round Standard Butter Color for 
fifty years. Purely vegetable. Meets 


State and National. 
creameries Will 
Tasteless. 
Burling- 


ill food laws, 
Used by all large 
not color the buttermilk. 
Wells & Richardson Co., 
ton, Vt. 





A Real Money ee 


Here's a hig Bargain that will enve you 
+ give you long wear and much 


satisfaction 
Overall and $2 
Jacket 29 
Of gendine blue denim. fast color strongty 
sewed. double and re inforced where 
the strain cumes textra fal. Two 
ortaible extra large 
ets for your rule, pencil, pipe, ete. Sizes 36 





Kxtra wiees 46 to 64 onty ie Boe and 
— oe. rig | _ et aly Piet 10 pr 


Sond » Goat. need see aad 
ry wan’ petra ~S they arrive 
rf, pet the buy value we they 
are return them and get your money 


OnnacneurT SHIRT co. 
Hawieyvitte, Cona. 











echanies. Send 
v1 2 08 REE ne eon ‘eat rds. Amerteag. Autom: 
—— ete , iy Masteated batteries 
AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
601 Butler Bidg., _Cirfcinnati, Ohi 


NATIONAL WHEN YOU WRITE 
eee ADVERTISERS 
Be sure to meation Americas A gricelterta 


Take advantr¢e of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 












Among the Farmers 











Congress Hears from Farmers 


“Unless this tax tangle is straight- 
ened out without shifting billions of 
dollars of taxes from the incomes of 
the very rich and the corporations to 
those of the farmer and the laborer, 
we are headed straight into a class 
struggie the like of which has never 
been seen in America,” declared H. G. 
McKenzie for the American federation 
of farm bureaus before more than 100 
congressmen in Washington recently. 
“It is unthinkable to believe that cor- 
porations earning up to 200% and over 
should be relieved of taxation and 
producers of fuel, food, shelter and 
clothing should be made to assume 
the burden. The corporations are 
claiming they are being strangled by 
the income tax and many of them are 


favorable to shifting to a sales tax. 
When we look at the way the corpor- 
ations have increased in capitalization 
in the last 10 years from 3% billions 
to 9 billion dollars their business does 
not seem to be decreasing any. The 
new capital put into corporations with 


over $100,000 capit: r- during the last 
three years was $3,000,000,000 for 
11S: $12.000.000.000 for 1919; and 
$14,000,000,000 for 10920.” 


To Improve Marketing Methods 

“It is apparent that the farmer’s 
fundamental problem is one of effi- 
ciently marketing his product,” said 
J. R. Howard, president of the Amer- 
ican farm bureau federation. “We 
feel that we have the same rights to 
combine the results of our labor in 
co-operative organizations as business 
has to combine its efforts in corpor- 
ations. We do not organize for selfish 
gain, but in. order to secure better 
distribution of the necessities of life 
for the benefit of the whole people. 
Our system of distribution must be 
improved. There is too much spread 
in price between the farm and the 
consumer in the city. 

We are undertaking to straighten 
the streams of commerce and to re- 
move the obstructions to the free flow 
of food products through the shortest 
possible course from the farm to the 
city. We have begun our co-operative 
marketing program with grain. There 
are already 6000 co-operative market- 
ing elevators in the United States, but 
they were working inefficiently and 
oftentimes at cross purposes, We are 
undertaking to bring the various 
organizations which control the co- 
operative elevators together for more 
effective service. The marketing plan 
as submitted by our grain marketing 
committee of seventeen marks an 
epoch in American agriculture, we 
believe. 

Grain Marketing Plan 

“In formulating the committee of 
seventeen the American farm bureau 
federation proves that it is not an 
organization constructed for selfish 
ends. After eight months’ study and 
consultation with experts in all phases 
of grain marketing a plan was sub- 
mitted. Briefly it provides for the 
organization of a farmer-owned and 
controlled non-stock, non-profit cor- 
poration to be known as the United 
States grain growers, incorporated, in 
which farmers take membership at 
510 each. The growers of grain con- 
iract to sell all of their surplus grain 
through the local co-operative eleva- 
tors and the national sales agency 
which we are setting up. The Nation- 


al sales agency will control terminal 
facilities, warehouse corporation, and 
export corporation, a finance corpor- 
ation and a news service. It should 
be remembered that all this is to be 
done strictly on a co-operative basis. 
Capital will be allotted a reasonable 
interest and al! profits will be re- 


turned to the growers on the basis of 
business done. 


“Our proposed grain marketing 
plan does not destroy any of the 
present machinery. It merely seeks 


to insure a square deal for the farmer 
and to squeeze out some of the waste 
and speculation which has been inter- 
fering with our distributive processes. 
We expect for this plan the hearty 
endorsement of the people in the city 
who consume the products which we 
grow. It will certainly work as much 
to the benefit of the eaters of our food 
as to the raisers, 

“As farmers we do not want to 
formulate a national agricultural 
policy but we do seek to aid in the 
formulation of a national policy in 
which agriculture properly articulates 
with other industries. In the past 
the policy has been to protect 
industry and educate the farmer. It 
seems that it would be somewhat for 
the good of the country at large if 
industry were to share more of our 
educational advantages. History 
shows that every nation began to 
decline when it forgot its basic in- 
dustry, agriculture. America must 
not forget her agriculture, the back- 
bone of her prosperity. Agriculture 
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seeks no special privilege. We farm- 
ers ask only for economic and social 
justice.”’ 

R. M. Mansfield, president Oregon 
farm bureau told the congressman 
that he had hunted all over Washing- 
ton to find some official who could 
explain the attitude of the government 
toward the farmer when deflation of 
credit was at high tide. Many made 
explanations but they are not satis- 
factory to the farmer. We are in this 
city to find a plan that will finance the 
farmer, using modified existing agen- 
cies or erecting entirely new ones.” 

H. lL. Keefe of Nebraska declared 
that 60 to 90-day paper is worthless to 
farmers and that provision for longer 
terms must be arranged. “We are 
going to make gambling in grain so 
unpopular and unprofitable that it 
will finally be dropped,” stated Ralph 
Snyder, president of the Kansas farm 
bureau. “We hope to set up a system 
that will make it unnecessary to dump 
three-fourths of the wheat on the 
market within three months after 
harvest and make it possible for the 
speculators to get credit on this wheat 
and thus speculate at the farmers’ ex- 
pense. We wish to market it in an 
orderly fashion throughout the year 
and do away with the violent fluctu- 
ations in the market which are of no 
value to anyone. but which have a 
very decided effect upon the prosper- 
ity of the farmer. We are going to 
run down the waste in transportation 
and try to eliminate it. 

“We are not coming to congress 
howling calamity, but we merely wish 
to bring to your attention the condi- 
tion in which we find ourselves. On 
March 1, for instance, we find that 
agricultural commodities were selling 
for only 25% more than the pre-war 
level, whereas all commodities were 
65% higher than the pre-war level. 
We do not wish to drag under indus- 
tries to the present economic position 
of agriculture; we believe that agri- 
culture should be lifted up.” 


NEW YORK 
Field Days at Cornell 


Plans are now well under way for a 
series of farmers’ field days at the 
New York college in Ithaca, N Y, June 
23 to 25. The annual affair which was 
started last season gives farmers of 
the state an opportunity to come to 
the college when the crops are grow- 
ing, and when farm work .is in full 
swing. The annua! farmers’ week 
during February comes at a time 
when the college farms are covered 
with snow, and even at its best, farm- 
ers cannot make the observations 
which are possible during the grow- 
ing season. 

A very different program from the 
winter farmers’ week schedule will be 
offered, in that emphasis will be laid 
upon outdoor events, such as tractor 
demonstrations and the inspection of 
plant-breeding plots and the like. The 
college live stock wili also be in the 
field and pasture conditions will be 
brought to the attention of live stock 
breeders. 








Farm Improvements Needed 


On February 1 a questionnaire was 
sent to New York farmers. teports 
from 3335 New York farms were re- 
ceived. These reports were tabulated 
under the direction of Prof G. F. 
Warren of the New York state agri- 
cultural college. They show that the 
number of people on the farms 
February 1 was 2% less than on the 
corresponding date last year. During 
the previous year the decrease was 
8% and during the year ending 
February 1, 1918 it was 4%. The total 
number of people on the farms of the 
state is now estimated as 785,000. 

The reports indicate there are 
about 22,000 vacant habitable houses 
on New York farms. On the farms 
reporting, nearly 11% of the habitable 
houses were vacant. Last year 10% 
of the houses were reported to be 
vacant. Of the houses on the 
farms reported, not including houses 
oecupied by hired men, 30% have 
running water, 15% have bathrooms 
and 23% have furnace heat. [In the 
state as a whole a smaller proportion 
of the farm homes have _ these 
conveniences, for not enough reports 
were received from small sized farms. 


On 27% of the farms reported the 
barns are in need of remodeling or 
extensive repairing, estimated to cost 
$2716. Only 68% of the farms were 
considered adequately fenced. The 
others needed an average of about 
100 rods of fencing, estimated to cost 
48 cents per rod for the wire and 41 
cents per rod for the posts and labor. 
Nearly 20% of the farm land of the 
state was reported to be in need of 
artificial drainage. The amount of 
tile needed to put this land on a good 
business basis was estimated at 14 
rods per acre, and the cost was esti- 
mated at 71 cents per rod for the tile 
and 88 cents per rod for the work. 

A little more than half of the total 
farm land was reported to be in need 
of lime. The amount needed was re- 
ported to average 1.6 tons per acre, 


costing an average of $5.50 per ton at 
the locai railroad stations. To make 
all of these improvements would cost 
an average of nearly $20 an acre, or 
$417,000,000 in the state as a whole. 


Central New York Notes 
ROBERT L, VOORHEES 

Work of organizing co-operative 
potato spraying associations in Onon- 
daga county has been started by the 
farm bureau. Meetings in different 
communities are being held to outline 
plans. The work along this line was 
so successful last year that it has 
aroused intense interest, It is believed 
twice as great a potato acreage this 
year will be under co-operative spray- 
ing control as in 1920. 

A forward step to increase the sale 
of milk was taken at the first annual 
meeting of the Onondaga Holstein 
club when funds were voted for 
promotion of a milk campaign to be 
held soon in Syracuse. The associa- 
tion also voted to place a county herd 
in state fair competition. 

Congressman Magee met dairy 
farmers of Onondaga in the farm 
bureau offices April 4 and promised 
his support to the furtherance of 
tuberculosis eradication. He was 
active in securing the fund of nearly 
2,000,000 which will be available for 
the work on July 1. Onondaga dairy- 
men have secured Dr George W. 
Derrick as county veterinarian, 

Dr Eugene H. Porter, commissioner 
of foods and markets, held a hearing 
on potato grades he proposes to make 
compulsory, in Syracuse on March 31. 
Shippers present were favorable to 
the grades, but objected to potatoes 
being shipped as “ungraded”. Farm- 
ers were in favor of this clause. 
Officials of the department believe the 
srades will be adopted before the 
next harvest. 





No Scarcity of Farm Labor—The 
U S bureau of crop estimates reports 
now no scarcity of men for farm work 
in N Y¥. According to reports farmers 
expect to need 58% less help than they 
did last year. Farmers around cities 
and factory towns report that many 
men are out Of work but that few of 
them are seeking employment on the 
farms at wages which farmers can 
afford to pay. In N Y as a whole 
available supply of farm labor Apr 1 
was 15% greater than last year but 
still 10% below normal. On account 
of the high rents in cities, there seems 
to be a larger proportion of married 
men than usual among those seeking 
work on the farms. 

Testing Field Corn—The depart- 
ment of soils and crops at the New 
York state institute of applied agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, L I, will de- 
vote a field this season to an ear-to- 
row corn production test, The test is 
open for any strains of corn grown on 
New York farms, Each ear sent in 
by a farmer will be grown in a row by 
itself and all will be given the same 
treatment and care. When the har- 
vest is made in the fall, all will have 
the benefit of the comparative yields. 
It is not a breed test and will not be 
run with the intention of saving seed 
from any individual row. Its whole 
purpose is to show farmers how well 
their corn would yield in comparison 
with other strains grown by other 
farmers. The same department will 
also test a sample of 200 seeds for 
germination or purity without cost to 
the farmer. It takes about two weeks 
for the report of the germination test. 
There is no charge. 

Orange Co—Season nearly a month 
in advance of last year. Farniers 
plowing and preparing to plant 
potatoes; some making gardens. 
Many farm auctions and many farms 
changing hands. Farm help in 
demand. An automobile bus is run- 
ning from Newburgh to Goshen 
through the finest farming districts in 
the country. Work has begun on the 
cement streets in Washingtonville 
that were not completed last fall. 
Many farmers delivering milk in auto 
trucks, Cows continue to bring good 
prices. Eggs bringing 26c p doz in 
local stores. Borden's making im- 
provements at their plant in Washing- 
tonville. 

Tioga Co—Many plum and cherry 
trees were in bloom and peach trees 
all pink with buds ready to burst 
when the cold came and ruined the 
fruit crop, after it had promised such 
an abundant harvest. Farmers busy 
plowing and sowing wheat and oats; 
also doing general spring work. Help 
more abundant, yet inefficient. Not 
as much poultry wintered as has been 
the custom; the price of eggs has 
greatly declined. Auction sales seem 
to be plentiful with live stock and 
tools at a price greatly below the real 
value.—[A. A. Drew. 


Stillwater, Saratoga Co—Some plow- 
ing done in Mar, fruit trees heavily 
loaded, fear that heavy frosts may 
have damaged crop prospects, Winter 
grain appears fine. Farm wages down 
to $30 and 35 p month with board for 
coming season. Cows are priced low- 
er, milk in villages delivered at 10c p 
qt, farmers retailing potatocs to con- 
sumers at $1.50 p bbl. 
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NEW JERSEY 
Farm Bills at Trenton 


New Jersey legislature now ad- 
journed, had before it in its closing 
sessions several matters of prime 
interest to farmers. The senate and 
assembly measures designed to pro- 
mote the dairy industry and protect 
the consumer from butter fat sub- 
stitutes did not pass. The assembly 
measure which was passed and for- 
warded to the governor for his sig- 
nature would have prevented the use 
of cocoanut fat in manufactured milk 
products. It was hotly contested. in 
the legislature. The cocoanut oil 
interests employed an able lobby and 
exerted tremendous political pressure. 
However, the bill passed and the 
governor filed it in the library during 
the five-day period following the close 
of the legislature. If he had not done 
so, it would automatically have 
become a law according to the 
statutes of the state. 

An ice cream bill which would have 
fixed a minimum butter fat content of 
8% for commercial ice cream also 
passed the legislature and was filed 
likewise in the library. This, too, met 
the opposition of the cocoanut oil 
interests in the state and so was 
opposed by the governor. 

A daylight saving bill, which was 
strongly opposed by all agricultural 
interests passed the assembly but met 
with such opposition in the senate 
that it was shelved in the senate 
committee on labor, industry and 
public welfare. This is a _ strong 
victory for organized farm interests 
of the state. 

The rural police or state constabu- 
lary bill was also strongly supported 
by thé farmers and the state chamber 
of commerce, but opposed by organ- 
ized labor was passed over the gover- 
nor’s veto. This provides for the 
organization of a rural police such as 
has been so successful for years in 
Pennsylvania and more recently in 
New York. Organized farm societies 
in New Jersey are to be congratulated 
on the splendid work they did in the 
state legislatures this season and the 
initial work holds much in promise 
for success of favorable legislature 
another season. 


Sussex Co—Winter grain end grass 
look well. Some farmers have sowed 
their oats, others are plowing. The 
milk pooling plan is meeting with 
success. Cows selling for $100 ea, 
eggs 25c p doz, potatoes 50c p bu. 
[O. Van Horn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D. SCHOOK 

York Imperial, Jonathan and 
several other leading varieties of 
apples which had not been seriously 
injured by the March weather were 
badly damaged by the icy weather in 
early April. With the trees in full 
bloom and pistils exposed for fertiliza- 
tion and without protection, it is 
declared that 75% of the apple crop 
was destroyed in some sections. Other 
varieties of fruit fared still worse. 
Master McSparran of state grange at 
Harrisburg reports that agricultural 
measures have been receiving careful 
and favorable consideration. The 
grangers are particularly active. 

The managers of rural mutual fire 
insurance companies were greatly 
agitated by pending legislation that 
would have hampered their present 
growth and prosperity. A proposed 
act to require every automobile owner 
to secure an indemnity bond costing 
about $70 per annum was defeated 
when on final passage. 


DELAWARE 


Farm Gleanings 
CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEL 

Fruit buds and‘all kinds of vege- 
tation are much farther advanced 
than usual. Consequently two or 
three frosts and light freezes during 
April played havoc with fruit of all 
kinds, with the possible exception of 
a few late apples. Fruit growers are 
feeling quite blue. Wheat was also 
hit, the cold weather having turned 
it very red after having made such @ 
rank growth during the winter 
months. Farmers are busy plowing 
and preparing for corn. 

The price of canned tomatoes re- 
mains low. The packers still have 
most of their last year’s pack on hand 
waiting for higher prices. They are 
not making contracts with the 
farmers for this year’s crops, conse- 
quently very few tomatoes will be 
put out. The tomato crop in years 
past has been one of our main money 
crops and will be much missed this 
year. 

The Delaware legislature finished 
up its work in late March. The school 
law which was passed two years ago 
and was so obnoxious to the people 
was repealed, but another was passed 
at the same time which may not prove 
any more satisfactory. The one thing 


that caught the legislature was that 
it reduces the’tax rate on real estate 
from 95 cents on the $100 to 25 cents, 
and levies a tax on the corporations 
which is expected to make up the 
deficiency. 





MARYLAND 


Harford Co—Plowing well under 
way. Plenty of available help but 
little demand at present. Late frost 
injured crops. Potatoes are 25 to 0c 
p bu, corn $5 for 350 lbs on cob, milk 
$1.80 to $3.50 p 100 Ibs, cows $65 to 
$115 ea, jhogs 10 to 12%c p Ib, 
chickens 27c, eggs 20c p doz, veal 
calves 10% c p Ib, hay $15 to $25 p ton. 
General crop conditions favorable. 


OHIO 
More Labor and Way Down 


ll, WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 


Recent high waters in different 
parts of the state have caused much 
damage to lands and roads, So much 
rain has kept fields wet, making it 
impossible to plow in many regions. 
Good prospects for early pasture. 
Wheat, corn and oats are on farms in 
plentiful supply and there are large 
quantities of corn stover and hay also. 


Farmers have been slow about selling - 


grain, At present about 20% ‘ol} 
wheat, 50% of corn, 40% of oats and 
35% of hay raised last year is still in 
farmers’ possessions. Renters and 
other farm owners who were in need 
of money sold off closely but at low 
prices which have prevailed at a low 
figure. 

Farmers were imposed upon last 
year by labor which demanded extor- 
tionate wages. This year farm wages 
will be way under what was paid 
year ago. Many men and women who 
have had employment in manufactur- 
ing concerns are out of jobs today. 
Naturally many of these will drift 
back to the farms, Farmers generally 
have organized and are taking ad- 
vanced steps to look after their 
future production. It is in this con- 
certed action that the way out will be 
found, Potatoes are now $1 a buShel, 
butter 50 cents a pound, eggs 20 cents 
a dozen. The low price for eggs is 
due to the enormous quantity just 
now produced. When eggs were 90 
cents a dozen very few were produced 
and hence farmers having no eggs to 
sell got no money for them. 


i) 


Lawrence Co—The recent freeze 
destroyed all the fruit here; we had 
prospects for one of the best apple 


crops till this freeze came. The 
apples were just past the bloom. 
Guernsey Co—The recent heavy 


freeze damaged the apple crop about 
90% here. Farmers busy plowing for 
corn and sowing oats. Much oats 
will be sown. Fat live stock of all 
kinds very scarce. Cattle 5 to 8c p 
lb, hogs 6 to 8c, sheep 4 to 7c, wool 
33 to 36c p lb, butter 30 to 40c, eggs 
18c p doz, fat hens and young 
chickens 25c p Ib, butter fat 59c. 
Tobacco moving at low prices, $4 to 
$7 p 100 Ibs. 

Darke Co—Wheat has a fine color 
and not damaged this winter. It is 
small, however, on account of its late 
start last fall. The cigar tobacco 
crop is moving along nicely at 15c 
p tb, some $36,060 worth delivered 
in one day in Greenville alone. No 
plowing done yet for spring crops. 
Working conditions adjusting them- 


selves gradually and things look 
hopeful. 

Greene Co—Oats being sown; 
gardens and potatoes planted. Wheat 


looks well and grass at least a month 
ahead of usual season. Roads graded 
and placed in good repair. Butter is 
25c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, wheat $1 p 
bu, corn $1. 

NY 


Licking Co—Wheat small but not 
injured by winter. A lot of corn still 
out. Co-operative organization is be- 
ing pushed, the latest being an egg- 
shipping association. Farmers bene- 
fitting by the co-operative buying and 
selling. Many farm sales. 

Medina Co—Wheat looks fairly 
well. Farm work at a standstill in 
mid-March on account of wet, soft 
fields. Some maple syrup being 
made, price $2 p gal. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Raleigh Co—Farmers busy plow- 
ing for crops. Pear and peach trees 
starting to bloom which is too. early 
in this county. Feed holding out 
well. Produce has taken a drop in 
price. eggs 35c p doz, butter 40c p th, 
hams 25c p Ib, potatoes 90c p bu. 
Cattle looks fairly well. 


Raleigh Co—Farmers busy plowing 
for corn. Some potatoes and garden 
truck being planted. Feed holding 
out well. Eggs plentiful at 35c p doz, 
butter 30c p Ib, potatoes $1.25 p bu, 
hams 25c p Ib, buttermilk 30c p gal. 

Pleasants Co—Spring very early. 
Potatoes and early gardens all 
planted. Very little wheat in this 
county this year; a smalier acreage in 


oats than usual. The leading grain 
crop this year seems to be corn. 
Prices very low, potatoes 75c p bu, 
corn $1.25, butter 40c p lb. There 
is a large amount of potatoes. 


Jefferson Co—About 25% plowing 
finished. Growing wheat looks fairly 
well; grass getting green; some old 
wheat about $1.70 p bu. Hay dull 
at $16 p ton, clover seed started at 
$14, now selling locally for $12. No 
farm crops brining cost of produc- 
tion. 


Farm Tariff Billk—The emergency 
tariff bill as introduced by Represent- 
ative Young of North Dakota has 
passed the house of representatives 
and has been reported in the senate. 
The vote in the house was much more 
nearly a party vote than when the bill 
was passed in the last session. The 
bill as passed contains two features 
which were added to the emergency 
bill considered in the last session. 
One is the anti-dumping feature 
which provides that entry of foreign 
goods may be prevented if the price 
at which they are sold here is lower 
than the price at the point of manu- 
facture. The other point is the so- 
called “American valuation” clause, 
which affects the rate of duty paid on 
goods admitted on an ad valorem 
basis, making the basis of the tariff 
the American value of the goods in- 
stead of foreign value. 


Tax Bill—Taxation, which stands 
next to the tariff as a matter of 
public interest, is the subject of a 
number of bills already before both 
the senate and house. The principal 
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subject of discussion is the Smot bill, 
providing for a general sales tax of 
1% and providing exemption for 
businesses which transact less than 
$6000 worth of business a year. A 
statement in the newspapers credited 
to Majority Leader Mondell indicates 
that he does not believe this tax 
measure can or ought to be passed. 
Hearings are promised on all bills 
before the senate finance committee 
prior to the taking up of taxation 
measures by the house ways and 
means committee later in the session. 


Length of Cypress Beams 
How many pounds will a 20-foot span, 
made of five 6 x 6 cypress —— hold up? 

. A. M., Delaware. 

As a general thing the span permis- 
sible in good practice for the use of 
timbers 6 inches deep is 16 feet. When 
stretched over a 20-foot span it is not 
economical to use such shallow tim- 
bers. Under ordinary conditions a 
6x6 beam with a 20-foot span will 
support little in excess of 1500 pounds, 
but the deflection will be considerable 
and there will be some danger in case 
the beams are subjected to impact. 

If you were to use 4x10’s instead, 
which so far as the amount of timber 
is concerned would be only a little bit 
larger than the 6x6’s, you would get 
practically double the strength. 


Labor Supply—The classes most af- 
fected by slack industrial conditions 
in Pa are mostly common laborers 
and workers in mills and machinery 
trades; also many miners and build- 
ers. “Virtually no unemployed agri- 
cultural workers are reported.” 





Top Prices for Farm Products, 


check as soon as sold. 


shippers so desire. 


‘ashington St., This City. 
irections, West Washington 





BRANCHES 
MEATS: 17-22-24 & 26 Grace Ava. 
West Washington Market. N. Y. 
LIVE STOCK: er ola Stock Yards, 
LIVE HOGS: New York Stock Yards, Foot 
West 40th 


U. @. Food Administration License No. G-1684é 





E will market practically any farm product for you, turn such into cash as 
quickly as possible, at full market value, for the quality consigned, and mail 


Absolutely all moneys received for econsignor’s goods, 


(unless prepaid) and our selling charge will be remitted. 
Claims for loss or damages will be filed through this office free of charge if 


On Eggs, Live and Dressed Poultry, Dried Beans, 
Butter, Honey, Syrup, Fruits and Vegetables 


any ‘of above in carlots or less, 569% selling charge. Shipping 
On all country ee meats 6% eelling charge and 


Rive sock C158 cats on call, Mo cach on tants, 00 cach on eafven, 8% on 
hogs. Shi Stockyxrde. 

Hay and grain—write for shipping dlreetions Write for market quotations to 
Department 


less transportation charges 


directions—284 


Jelliffe, Wright & Co. 
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WITTE ENGINE WoRKS 


Kansas Mo. Pa, 
1804 Ave. we Bldg. 





















Olive Drab Shirts 


2 for $3:75 


Jar U.S. Officers’ Silk Poplin Oltv 
Brah Shate's tor ea re. Gone 
tea cannot i 
=I See be fa t wegiar be 


PAY THE POSTMAN 


Just send yeur 
- A me me -¥ wil be 
sent roter . Pa U8 
$3.75 and postage on arrival. ——— 
Sizes 14to 18 


| ¥. $. BLANKET CO., Dept. 60, 45 W. 34th St, Mew York 

















DeSdons Stand. cold te 6 B packages di- 
Roasted and 


shipped same day 
pay same price 
in 500 











FARM DAIRYING 


By C. LARSEN 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry 
South Dakota Agricultural College. 
NTENTS 

MIEF PURPOS SES OF DAIRY FARMING 
BREEDS OF DAIRY CATTLE 
ALUE OF INDIVIDUALS IN A DAIRY HERD 
DETERMINING THE PRODUCTION OF EACH 

COW IN THE HERD 
INCREASING PRODUCTION OF DAIRY HERD 


AISING THE DAIRY COW 
FEEDING THE DAIRY HERD A BALANCED 


ATION 
veemee Bh DAIRY HERD A SUCCULENT 
AMOUNT TO FEED ad Sala HERD 


wane AND MARKETING MILK FOR 
HANDLING MILK FOR DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ON THE FARM 
IMustrated - 5 1-2 x 8inches - 328 Pages 
Cloth, Net 32.00 


Orange Judd Company 
461 Fourth Avenue New York 














WHEN YOU WRITE 
‘ADVERTISERS 


Be to mention American Agriculturist 
advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUB ADVERTISING 
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American Agriculturist, April 30, 1921 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 





HATCHING EGGS FOR SALE. Black Jorwy 
Giants, Pen No. 1, $5 per setting of 15 eges. This 
pen extra heavy birds Weighing—heng 12 Ibs, 
roosters 14; other eges $3 per setting of 15 egea 
All cars shipped by express collect. LOUIS KNIES- 
LER, KR. F. D. 2, Cr§am Ridge, New Jersey. 

BGUS $1 SETTING. Parcel post paid. Thorough- 
breds. Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Buff Rocks, An- 
conas, White Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, White 
Leghorns, Rhode Isiand Reds, Buff Orpingtons, 
PHILIP CONDON, West Chester, Ohio 

MAMMOTH BRONZE Turkey Toms, Kentucky 
bred. Eggs from old hens $3.50 per 10; even 
Guinea, Barred, Partridge Rocks $1.50 per 
Homer Pigeons, Guinea Pigs. CLIFFORD BU i: 
HANS, Saugerties, New York 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 


THOROUGHBRED fox hounds and beagles, Pups 
from two to twelve months and broken hounds. They 
are hunters fast and stayers forever. We want to 
buy young red foxes. FAIRMOUNT KENNELS, B 4, 
Red Lion, Pa. 

GERMAN SHEPHERD, —a Collies, Old 
English Sheena’ dogs. rood matrons, puppies, 
farm helpers. 10c for PR asmmine list. W. BR, WAT- 
SON, Box 1903, Oakland, Iowa. 

BiX MONTHS OLD “Walker” Fox Hound, $20.00 
each, Beagle Hounds, $10.00 each. From the best 
hunters. None better, Order from this ad. D. W. 
GOODLING, Richfield, Pa. 











| MAPLE PRODUCTS 


TRY OUB_ DELICIOUS aagte Gree. Gua: 
teed pure. Direct from Sugar : > ees 00 a 
A. EK. CRAVEN, Charlestewn, N. 

FOR SALE—Pure Vermont maple sugar and syrup. 
Write for prices. HILLSDALE FARM, Glover, Vt. 








PRINTING AND STATIONERY 





WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS, INVITATIONS— 
Excellent quality; moderate cost. Samples, latest 
eyes, postpaid free. PRINTER HOWIE, Beebeplaiu, 
rt. 





FOR LACK OF PASTURE, offer 36 best Karakul 
sheep east of the Mississippi at bargain prices. CLARE 
GREGORY, Mt Vision, Y. 


125 BOND LETTERHBADS, 100 white enve- 
lopes printed and mailed $2. Samples free. SUN, 
Mohawk, NY. 





ENGLISH—American 8 C White Leghorn eggs 
for hatching. Dens headed by males from females 
with trapnest records of 270-297. Highest power 
layers. $3 per 15, $5 per 30, $12 per 100. BD, 
ELY, R D 5, Troy, Pa 





DOGS, a canaries, cats and cages, send for 
a cataleg. R. H. GRAEBER, Ashley Height, Pater- 
son, N J. 

BUY THE GUARANTINED useful Hounds - 
Shepherds from ARTHUR GLLSON, Canton, N. A 








EGGS FOR HATCHING from (280  trapnested 
strains) Single Comb Reds, $2.50 per 15; $12 per 
100; Italian bees $12 colony, Queens $2 each. Poland 
China pigs $15. MISS LULU GOODWIN, Mankato, 
Minn 

HALF PRICE, Rhode Island a hatching eges 
After April lth fifteen $1; fifty $3. See former 
advertisement herein. ~—rroaed BROOK FARM, BR-3, 
Box 210, Lancaster, 

SINGLE COMB SEOWR LEGHORNS, Barron 8 C 
White Leghorns, 252 to 278 strain. Eggs 15 $1.50; 30 
$3.00; 560 $4.00; 100 $7 prepaid. MISS VERA FUL- 
TON Gallipolis, Ohio. 

ROSE COMB RbD ll Dark, red, free range 
quality stock $2 per $5 per 50. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Red Gu* Member. M. B. GOULD, 
Salem N Y. 

EGGS—-Extra fine White Wyandottes, Single Comb 
White Leghorns and Silver Spangled Hamburgs $3 
per 15 postpaid. L. M. ABBOTT, Geneseo, New York. 

SILVER LACKHD WYANDOTTES. Eggs from 
pure bred Wyandottes of select breeding ae $2 per 
i HENDERSON GWINN, Anderson, W. Va. 

8S C REDS ‘‘Hollyberry” strain, eggs from choice 
matings $3 per 15. Delivere@ free H & M. 
SANFORD, Holland Patent, N 

BOURBON RED TURKEYS, hatching eggs, matured 
hens $10. Young hens $8 per dozen. MRS ALEXIS 
BADGETT. R D 2, Owego, N Y 

FOR SALE—White Plymouth Rock egds, $1.25 per 
V5, $3.50 per 50, $6 per hundred, delivered. JOS G. 
KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 

Ss. (. B. LEGHORN BGGS for hatching, $1.30 
per 15: $6.50 per 100, HAROLD W. NICHOIS, 
Penn Yan, N.Y, 

ROSK COMB BROWN LEGHORN EGGS, _ guar- 
anteed, fifteen, two fifty delivered anywhere, BRUSH, 
Milton, Vermont 






































THOROUGHBRED Single Comb Brown _leghorn 
chicks. Delivery guaranteed. LELAND VAN LARE, 
Williamson Y 

WHITE WYANDOTTES farm raised eggs 2.00 


per 15 Postpaid, CHAS, G@. RHOADS, Douglass- 
a 





MAMMOTH PEKIN Duck $2 Sost- 
paid. Hundred, $15. RUP RAC HT BROS, ‘Pulaski, 
_ 


WANTED—Several litters collie shepherd pups, 
$5 for males. SOUDERS KENNELS, Telford, Pa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








VEGETABLE PLANTS—Farmers, gardeners, reservé 
this ad for your cabbage, tomato, potato and col- 
lard plants, hardy open field grown, delivered when 
wanted from now on through May, June and July. 
Fifteen leading varieties for early and late setting. 
Cabbage and tomato, 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1000, 
$2.50; 10,000, $22.50; postpaid, Sweet ¥_ varie- 
ties, Nancy Halls, Big Stem and Yell Jerseys. 

y keepers and yielders known, 5600, 2. 00; 1000 
$3.00; 10.000 lots, $25. 00; i mail or a 
Plants tied in bunches, eked in moss. 
faction we guarantee, T. COUNCELL & SONS. 
Franklin, Va 

BERRY PLANTS, vegetable plants, flower plants, 
Strawberry plants, earliest, latest, largest, most pro- 
ductive and everbearing yarieties; raspberry, black- 
berry, dewberry, gooseberry, currant, grape plants; 
asparagus, rhubarb, horse-radish roots, sage, thyme, 
mint, hop plants; onion sets; beet, brussels sprouts, 
cauliflower, cabbage, celery, broccoli, egg, pepper, 
tomato, sweet potato, kohl-rabi, kale, leek, lettuce, 
dragon, verbena, pliox, cosmos, marigold, gaillardia, 
hollyhock, digitalis, Shasta daisy and other annual 
and perennial flower plants; roses and shrubs, —_ 
log free. HARRY’ I. SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. 

TRANSPLANTED EARLY Jersey Wakefield oT 
bage, $7.00 per 1000. Transplanted Snowball Cauli- 
lower, $8.00 per 1000, Transplanted Tomatoes, (all 
varieties) $7.00 per 1000. Transplanted Peppers, 
(all varieties) $10.00 per 1000, Pepper and Tomato 
Seedlings, $3.00 per 1000. Potted Tomato, Exg 
and Pepper Plants, $2.75 per 100; $25.00 per 1000. 
(Shipped in square paper pots.) Send fo® free 
list of all vegetable plants. PAUL F. ROCHELLE, 
Morristown, New Jersey 

FINK OUTDOOR-GROWN ‘“‘frostproof’” Cabbage 
plants, Copenhagen, Ballhead, Wakefields, eto, 500, 
$1.50; 1000, $2.50. Postage prepaid expressed. 10,000 
$15.00 Tomato plants same prices, Sweet potato 
plants, 500, $1.75; 1000, $2.75; 10,000, $25.00. 
Postage prepaid. Well packed, shipped safely any- 
where. Satisfaction guaranteed. Soy beans, Black 
and Yellow, 2 bushel bag. $5.50; 10 bushels, $25.00, 
TIDEWATER PLANT COMPANY, Franklin, Vir- 
ginia 














RHODE ISLAND RED hatching ecaes, famous Red 
Cherry strain, $2 per 15. GEO LYON, Wyalusing, 
Pa 

SILVER Campine Eggs, 15, $1.50 postpaid. 
LLOYD MITCHEL, Manchester, Ohio. 

1) FISHEL WHITE ROCK eggs $8; 30 $3. 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutpor Pa 














WHITE WYANDOTTE and Pekin ducks, eggs. 
LAURA DECKER, Stanfordville, NY 

rb a ut ee AS—Eges $1.25 per 15; $2.50 per 
36 HOAK, Spencerville, Ohio 





ma ROCK EGGS (Thompson's Strain). 
ROY UWILTS, Gouverneur, N.Y 
100 S C W Leghorns bred-to-lay hatching eggs, $10. 
A. LITTLE, Waterloo, N_Y 
WHITE LEGHORN CHICKS, 314 egg strain, Write 
NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa 
BARRED ROCKS, 26 eggs $2, 100 $7 prepaid, 
KOLB, Gordonville, Pa 
BOURBON RED turkey eggs $5 per 1%. HOMER 
LEHMAN, Amaranth, Pa 
ELEVEN DUCK Eggs for 75c. 
Middleville, N.Y. 

















FRED HARTER, 





OUR FIELD GROWN cabbage plants hardened 
through freezing weather will produce heads six weeks 
earlier than home grown plants. Well rooted. All 
varieties ready now. Postpaid 500 $1.50, 1000 $2.50 
By express $2 1000, 5000 $7.5@. Earliana, Greater 
Baltimore and Stone tomato plantg same price, Por- 
torican Yam sweet potato plants, heavy yielder, $2 
1000, 4000 $7. Damp moss packed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. JEFFERSON FARMS, Albany, Ga. 

RURAL RUSSET POTATOES, certified by N_ Y 
state potato association. In car lots or less. Se- 
lected for type and high yielding qualities. Our 
seven acre field was pronounced by experts the best 
in the state, and = 3700 bushelans CG. A. 
GARDNER & SONS. Tully, N 1 

CERTIFIED NO, 9 POTATOES, also hill selected 
Dibble’s Russets and Russet Rurals—inspected by 
cntomologist and pronounced free from disease—for 
$2. ” per sack of 150 Ibs., graded as table stock. 
Fr. O. B. Prattsburg. B. C. WOOD, Prattsburg, 
Steuben Co., N. Y. 

“FROSTPROOF’”’ cabbage plants, Copenhagen Wak 
field, Ballhead etc, 300 $1; 500 $1.50; 1000 $2.50 
postpaid. Expressed 10,000 $15. Tomato and _ po- 
tato plants prices free. Well packed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. TIDEWATER PLANT COMPANY, Fraitk- 
lin, Va 














80 MANY BELEMENTS enter into the shi of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of thig paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the hatch- 
ing of eggs. We ehall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use 
this paper but cur reanonsibility must_end with that. 


TURKEYS 


—_— 


136 EGG RECORD Bourbon Red turkeys, hatching 
exes. matured hens, $10 dozen. Young hens $8. 
FLONA HORNING, Owego, New York 


SWINE 











85 PIGS FOR SALE—Berkshire and Yorkshire 
cross or Chester and Yorkshire cross; barrows, sows, 
or boars, These pigs show the result of caréful 
breeding. tig prolific sows. when bred to pure bred 
boars produce pigs that grow fast and make fine 
breeding stock. Try some of these thrifty pigs and 
see them earn their feed, 6 to 7 weeks old $7 each, 
& to 10 weeks old $8 each. 22 pigs 11 weeks old, 
extra fine Chester type $8.50 each. C O D om ap- 
proval, Reference Waltham National Bank, SUBURB- 
BAN LIVE STOCK CO, Waltham, Mass. 

OFFERINGS FOR this _ week Extra fine fall 
Duroo Boar and one bred Gilt, 3 litters, spring 
pigs, Pathfinder and Col, breeding. Priced way 

D. H. TOWNSEPND AND SONS, 





Interlaken, 
HAMPSHIRBS, farrowed March 14. _Four nicely 
belted gilts. $10 each, SARA LITTLE, Waterloo, 








VEGETABLE PLANTS, prepaid. 65c per 100, $3.50 
per 1000. Orders of 1000 or more, we will send 
Free 100, our own selection for your garden. Deliy- 
ery and _ satisfaction guaranteed. ‘“‘Cash."* COM- 
eo IAL PLANT GROWERS CO, New Bohemia, 





SOLD NUGGET SEED CORN, best all-round corn 
in the state for ensilage and husking. Germina- 
tion tests, 98 to 100%. Graded seed from selected 
ears, $3.50 per 56 lbs. “‘Bumper Crop” seed oats, 
$1.25 bushel. MEADOW FARM, Hartsdale, N Y. 

VEGETABLE PLANTS. Cabbage, onion, beet, Kohl 
Rabi ready for field $1.25 per 1000. Cauliflower 
and peppers $3 per 1000. Lettuce $1 per 1000; to- 
mato all kinds $2 per 1000, pre Plants $4 per 100, 
J. ©. SCHMIDT, Bristol, 

SOY BEANS—Elton and — ““Elrow Soys. Ex- 
cellent quality. Seed 08% germination; $4.00 per 
bushel. WILLIAM L, STOLTZFUS, Gap, Pa. 

Oe a ed eee WANTED, two or more 
years ol¢ end sample and quote price. HARRY 
lL. SQUIRES. Good Ground, 2 » 7 ” 











WOMEN’S WANTS 


HOUSE DRESSES. Send $1 for sampla BABR- 
GAIN SALES CO., Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INVENTORS—Send sketch of model of your in- 
vention for opinion concerning patentable nature and 
exact cost of applying for patent. How to 
Obtait a Patent, sent free. Gives information of 
patent procedure and tells what every inventor should 
know. Established twenty-five years. NDLEE 
« ‘SX ome 417 Seventh Street, N W, Washing- 
ton, 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


YOUNG MAN, twenty-two years old, desirts 
position on @ good general or live stock farm. Wad 
some experience and three months’ ae in Gen- 
eral Agriculture at Rutgers. 
year course in Gen 
College in June. Position in eastern a 
or New Jersey desired. Address JOHN I. BANKS, 
115 Welch Avenue, Ames, Iowa. 

DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without farm- 
ing Sa, — wish to work on farms. If you 
need @ steady, sober man, write for an order 
blank.” Sirs Et e philanthropic organization, and we 

to employer or employee. THH 
JEWISH. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 172 Second 
Avenue, New York City. 

FARMHANDS, laborers, helpers supplied in any 
number providing that transportation is prepaid to 
destination. Apply INTERNATIONAL LABOR AGEN- 
CY, 153 Bowery, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 














$200.00 MONTHLY & COMMISSION, year’s con- 
tract to men with autos. We start you equipping 
cars with Ridecezee, the Better Than Air Inner Tire, 
a substance cheaper than tubes. RIDEEZEE CO, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

AGENTS WANTED by old established farm 
paper to sell — ootem a or traveling. Big 
money for particulars to 
FARM PAPER, 508" Mocarthy Bldg, Syracuse, 








TW “BUPERIOR” Single Disc Drills, 20xé6, 
with all attachments. Cost $255.00 each—will sell 
for $175.00 each, F. O. B., New York. H B. 
PRINDLBE, Appraiser, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 

FOR SALE—New Ford Staude Mak-A-Tractor 
attachment, pulls double plow. Can ship a ea 
price $250. LEE 8S. CLYMER, Riegelsville, 

FOR SALE—Cheap. One Lamson 15-25 — 
in .ood running order only used one season. H. 
HOWELL, Belington, W Va 








AGENTS—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
@ patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. Sample package free. COLLET. 

CO, Dept 104, Amsterdam, N_Y. 

AGENTS—Make pig money selling our silos. W — 
today for catalog an commission proposition. 
NAPPANEE LUMBER & MFG CO, Nappanee, Ind. 

HOUSE DRESSES, $9 per dozen. Write for 
catalog; sample sent for $1. BCONOMY SALES 
cO., Boston, Mass. 











BOYS, PLAY BALL. White Ash Ball Bat given. 
Direct from manufacturer. Write < SANDSTROM, 
Ashville, NY. 

150 BU. DIBBLE’S RUSSETS. Hill selected $1 

. 10 bu. or over, 90c. LESTER W. BENNETT, 
Victor, N.Y. 

ALL GRADES HOPS, All prices by pound or 
bale, for en Murposes. G. STRINGER, Madi- 
son, 5 











OUR REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may 
buy, sell, rent, or exchange their farms, farm 
lands, or other real estate 





LUBRICATING  OILL, 250 per _ gallon, THE 
~~ CREEK OL, COMPANY, Sandusky, 
Oo. 





MAGIC LIQUID kills trees, grass, weeds. Free 
om. inclose stamp. N. MILLER AGENCY, Kensett, 
ATK. 





FOR SALE—12-25 International Mogul tractor, 
with plows. EMERSON PAGHE, Perry, NY. 


gg ~— gy rE GbORGE STEV- 
ENS, Peterborough, Onta 

WRITE for circular of a -priced desks. Address 
HY ZERRE. Sacramento, Pa. 

LARGE — field glasses, cheap. BOX 724, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


OUR HELP BUREAU | 


A Meeting Place for Employers ae Employees 
on farms or in hom 


MALE HELP WANTED 


— 
ONB OF THE OLDEST WEEKLY farm 
papers in America wants a reliable man to sell 
éubscriptions and collect. To a man who is wall 
known in his neighborhood or to travel as desired, 
an exceptional offer will be made at good pay. 
regular payment work, man who has horse or car 
preferred. Personal instruction will be given and 
jong me nw ~. = the work successful from 
e ite full particulars at once to 
Office BOX NO. 191, Syracuse, N.Y. _ 


WANTED, AT ONCE—A reliable man to sell sub- 
scriptions and collect for AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. This is @ permanent position, with regular 
pew salary and expenses, for the right man. 
Special personal instruction given. Write for a — 
ticulars, age, etc, today, as — st 
| ~. b= NGi UD Address becription 
ppartmen ANGE JUDD COMP. 
Avenue, New York City. a 
MEN—WOMEN over iT wanted immediately. Gov- 
ernment positions. Commence 35 month, Paid 
summer vacation. Common eduction sufficient. Hun- 
dreds positions for farmers. List free. Write = 
—— © cael INSTITUTE, Dept K 34, 
er, 


























FOR SALE 


—— 

$800 SECURES 180 ACRES, with horses, 4 cows, 
tools, machinery, vehicles, etc.; convenient town, 
advantages; productive machine-worked tillage; 35- 
cow spring-watered pasture; estimated 60,000 ft. 
timber, 100 cords pulp, 2500 cords wood, worth $16 
a cord in nearby market; fruit; 8-room painted 
house, spring water, 11-cow barn: if taken now, 
$2000 gets all, only $800 needed, casy terms. De- 
tails Page 16 Illus. ae 1100 Bargains. FREER, 
STROUT FARM AGEN 250-R Nassau St., New 
York City. 

LAND SALE—Apply part of your earnings and 
get good farm home in Michigan. QOur easy pay- 
ments within your reach. We help you in many 
ways. Write ay nlgt big FREE booklet. SWI- 
GART, V-1246, National Bank Bidg., Chi- 
cago, Til. 

36 ACRES near large city. One Horse, four 
cows, thirty hens, farm tools, All tillable. Good 
buildings. Aged owner retiring. $4500.00 takes 
everything, Easy terms. For traveling directions 
write, W. J. COOK, Mayville, ) 2 

FOR SALE: 350 Acre stuck farm, 2 houses, 3 
large barns, well watered and loam soil; 6 miles 
from city of Schenectady, N. Terms and price 
reasonable to quick buyer. CC, P. SANDERS, 
Scotia, N.Y. 

















FARMS AND HOMES in Delaware where the 
climate is pleasant, the land productive and prices 
teasonable. For information write, STATE BOARD 
OF AGRICULTURE. Dover, Delaware. 

$1000 DOWN BUYS 70 acre farm, 10 room house, 
barns, orchard, 2 horses, cows, hens, some tools, 
poteges $2200. Free bargain list. BURRIS, Elmira, 








SLLECThvD ees —Any 3 Growing 
Grapes and Gra Fine Stock Farms. Send for 
free list. MAYVILLE REALTY co. Mapville, N. Y. 

FARMS near New York City. Dairy, grain, pota- 
to, fruit, poultry. 752 pictures sent free. SLOCUM 
FARM AGENCY, 141-B Broadway, New York City. 

FARM WANTED—Wanted to hear from owner 
of farm or good land for sale for fall delivery. 
L. JONES, Olney, Til. Box 15. 

OWNER OF FARM wanting to sell or trade, 
jan 4 write BE. F. McCORMICK, Oakland, Cali- 
‘ornia, 














 DOvS=MIEN Sn .- Sp , es. $45 wee: 
e earning. Write FRANKLIN - 
TUTE, Dept K 813, Rochester, INSTI: 
~— I NEED your help. ao 7 and 
for you. Write for Parti *¢ KERN 
Box 203, Mount Jor. Pa — Sa - 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Women, become dress designers, $45 


week. Learn while earnin Sample _ lesson 
cP ENELAN INSTITUTE, ‘Dept E “goa, ee 








Bochester, * 





WANTED—To hear from owner of land for sale, 
0. K. HAWLEY, Baldwin, Wisconsin. 


= 
lett h ite 
Pin This ‘Secricow “azricutorist Xavertecrs 
rrecerre it + cameron the full benefits of 
FARM POWER THE NATIONAL 
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which represente the Iron-Clad 
American Atriculturist Guarantee 

















“EARLY MAMMOTH CORY” sweet corn seed. 
99% germination, 5 day test at Geneva 20c per Ib. 
ALLAN MORTON, Agsbville, NY. 

4,000,000 SWEET POTATO PLANTS. Gold Skin, 
Big Leaf, Mountain, River, Homer and Yellow Jersey. 
Cc. EB. BROWN, Bridgeville, Del. 

EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Progres- 
sive, $2 hundred: $10.90 thousand. HARRY IL 
SQUTRES, Good Ground, N.Y. 

BEST SEED POTATOES; prices greatly reduced. 
Write for es te catalog. A. G. ALDRIDGE 
SONS, Fighers, N.Y. 

POTATOES —( ‘obbler, Ohio, Raleigh, Russet, 
Swift-sure. Others, CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N. Y. 

















Se ISTERED O I C and Chester White pigs 
P. ROGERS, Wayville, NY. 





CATTLE 


—_—- 


GUERNSEY BULLS, six to ten months, from A BR 
dams and backed by high producing ancestors. These 
are good individuals, from a tuberculosis free herd 
and priced to sell. Write at onca SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Union Springs, N Y 

REGISTERED ae Reduction sale of 
calves, both sexes, Pp. Best of breeding. 
Circulars free. CONDON'S. HOLSTEIN ARCADIA, 
West Chester, Ohio 

FOR SALE: Registered Guernsey calves, 4 
to 12 weeks, at $30.00 to $45.00, B. nC. woop, 
Pratisburg, N.Y. 








REGISTERED JERSEYS. Extra good bull Calves, 
low prices, easy terms. Write HENBY INGALLS, 
Greenville, NY. . 


TOBACCO 





HOMESPUN TOB O “pounds $2.50; 20 
pounds, $4.00. FARMERS? NION, Mayfield, Ky. 


HIDES AND FURS 








LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow and horse hides 
for fur — and robes. Cow and steer hides into 
harness sole leather. Catalog on request. THE 
CROSBY 1 FRISIAN FUR CO "Mechasiar N_Y. 


STANCHIONS 








CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to sta 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject = trial in 











the buyer's stable. ‘They are Send 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Bor A, Forestville, ct. 


surplus. 


a market. 








You Have Something to Sell 


pny is scarcely a farmer who does not have something to sell 

every once in a while a little out of the ordinary or a bit of 
It may be a few excellent cockerels or pullets, a fine, 
splendid calf or two, a few pounds or bushels of seed, some un- 
usually good pigs that ought to be used for breeders, an extra pup, 
well bred, but which should be on a farm and not killed. Then, too, 
there may be a tool that is unused, or a farm hand who is wanted, 
or a farm manager who is looking for a place. These are just a 
few of the odds and ends of farm life; and they represent one phase. 
But there is another. For every time something is for sale there is 
There are thousands of farmers who would buy a pup 
or a cockerel, some seed, a calf, a pig or a trio, and dozens of other 
things if they knew just where the same were obtainable. 
help our readers from both ends that “YOUR MARKET PLACE” 
page is conducted. Look this over in this issue. If you have some- 
thing to sell, try out the department; if there is something you 
have been looking for maybe that very thing is listed in this very 
issue. “YOUR MARKET PLACE” is the readers’ page, and we 
hope each of you will make the most of it. 


It is to 
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CHAPTER XVII—Mending Mistakes. 


anything to Jack 
give him reason 
bluntly 

his head without 
at her. He kept his 


“Did you ever do 
MacRae that would 
to hate you?” she 

Gower shook 
troubling to look 
face steadfastly to the fire. 

“No,” he said. “The 
about, if anything. He 
in me last season.” 

“I remember you said 
going to smash _ him,” 
thoughtfully. 

“Did 1?” he made 
indifferent tone. “Well, I might. And 
then again I might not. He may do 
the smashing. He’s a harder propo- 
sition than I figured he would be, in 
several ways.” 

“That isn’t it,” Be 
herself. “Then you 
some trouble with his father—long 
ago. Something that hurt him 
enough for him to pass a grudge on to 
Jack. What was it, daddy? Any- 
thing real?” 

‘Jack, eh?” 


asked 


other 
put a 


way 
crimp 


were 
said 


you 
she 


answer in an 


tty said, as if to 
must have had 


Gower passed over the 
direct question. “You must be getting 
on. Have you been ing much of 
that young man lately?” 
“What does that matter 
returned impatiently, “Of 
see him Is there any 
shouldn't?” 

Gower picked up a 
He leaned forward, digging 
at the fire, stirring up tiny cascades 
of sparks that were sucked glowing 
into the black chimney throat, 

“Perhaps no reason that 
strike you as valid,” he said 
“Still—I don’t know. Do you 
him?” 

“You 
3etty complained. 
answer yours?” 

“There are plenty of nice young 
fellows in your own crowd,’’ Gower 
went on, still poking mechanically at 
the fire. “Why pick on young Mac- 
Rae?” 

“You’re evading, daddy,” Betty 
murmured. “Why shouldn’t I pick on 
Jack MacRae if I like him— if he likes 


set 
?” Betty 
course I 
reason I 


brass poker. 
aimlessly 


would 
slowly. 
like 


questions,” 
should I 


won't answer my 
“Why 


me? That's what I’m trying to find 
out.” 

“Does he?” Gower asked point- 
blank, 

“Yes,” Betty admitted in a reluc- 
tant whisper. “He does—but—why 


don’t you tell me, daddy, what I’m 
up against, as you would say? What 
did you ever do to old Donald MacRae 
that his son should have a feeling 
that is stronger than love?” 

“You think he loves you?” 

“I know it,” Betty murmured. 

“And you?” Gower’s deep voice 
seemed harsh. 

Betty threw out her hands in a 
quick, impatient gesture. 

“Must I shout it out loud?” 
cried. 

“You always were different from 
most girls, in some things,” Gower 
observed reflectively. “Iron under 
your softness, I never knew you to 
stop trying to get anything you 
really wanted, not while there was a 
chance to get it. Still—don’t you 
think it would be as well for you to 
stop wanting young MacRae—since 
he doesn’t want you bad enough to 
try to get you? Eh?” . 

He still kept his face studiously 
averted. His tone was kind, full of a 
peculiar tenderness that he kept for 
Betty alone. 

She rose and perched herself on the 
arm of his chair, caught and drew his 
head against her, forced him to look 
up into eyes preternaturally bright. 

“You don’t seem to understand,’ 
she said. “It isn’t that Jack doesn’t 
want me badly enough. He could 
have me, and I think he knows that 
too. But there is something, some- 
thing that drives him the other way. 
He loves me. I know he does. And 
still he has spells of hating all us 
Gowers—especially you. I know he 
wouldn’t do that without reason.” 

“Doesn’t he tell you the reason?” 

Betty shook her head. 

“Would I be asking you. 

“I can't tell you, either,” 
rumbied deep in his throat. 

“Is jit something that can’t be 

ended?” Betty put her face down 
gainst his. “Think, daddy. I'm be- 
ginning to be terribly unhappy.” 

“That seems to be a family failing,” 
Gower muttered. “I can’t mend it, 
Betty. I don’t know what young Mac- 
Rae knows or what he feels, but I can 
guess. I’d make it worse if I meddled. 
Should I go to this hot-headed young 
fool and say, ‘Come on, let’s shake 
hands, and you marry my daughter?” 

“Don’t be absurd.” Betty flashed. 
“J’m not asking you to do anything.” 

“I couldn’t do anything in this case 
if I wanted to,” Gower declared, - “AS 


she 


daddy?” 
Gower 


Brown 


Little 


& Co, 


a matter of fact, I think I'd put young 
MacRae out of my head, if I were you, 
I wouldn't pick him for a husband, 
anyway.” 
Betty rose 
“You 


to her feet. 

brought me into the 
she said passionately. “You have fed 
me and clothed me and educated me 
and humored all my whims ever since 
1 can remember. But you can’t pick 
a husband for me, I shall do that for 
myself. It’s silly to tell me to put 
Jack MacRae out of wy head, He 
isn’t in my head. He’s in my—my— 
heart. And I can keep him there, if 
I can’t have him in my arms. Put 
him out of my head! You talk as if 
loving and marrying were like dealing 
in fish.” 

“I wish it 
“a might have 
myself,’ 

Betty did not even 
Probably she did not 
he said. She turned 
window, stood 
rising turmoil 
lowering scud 
surreptitiously 
handkerchief, 
walked out of 
sounded lightly 

Gower bent to the fire again. He 
resumed his aimless stirring of the 
coals, A grim, twisted smile played 
about his lips. But his eyes” were 
somber. as the storm-blackened winter 
sky. 

Horace Gower’s town 
dled the low crest of a narrow penin- 
sula which juts westward into the 
Gulf from the heart of the business 
section of Vancouver. The rear of 
Gower's house abutted against the 
park, neighbor to great tall firs and 
massive, branchy cedars and a jungle 
of fern and thicket bisected by a few 
paths and drives, with the sea lapping 
all about three sides of its seven-mile 
boundary. From Gower's northward 
windows the Capilano canyon opened 
between two mountains across the 


world,” 


were,” Gower 
had some 


rumbled, 
success at it 


Vo. chsafe 
even hear what 
and went to the 
looking out at the 
ot the sea, at the 
ot the dabbing 
at her with a 
After, a little she 
the room, Her feet 
on the stairs 


reply. 


clouds, 


eyes 





as 


house strad- 


Inlet, Southward other windows gave 
on English Bay and beach sands 
where one could count a thousand 


swimmers on a summer afternoon, 
The place was only three blocks 
from Abbott’s. The house itself was 
not unlike Abbott's, built substantially 
of gray stone and set in ample 
grounds, But it was a good deal 
larger, and both within and without it 
was much more elaborate, as befitted 


the dwelling of a successful man 
whose wife was socially a leader in- 
stead of a climber. Mrs Horace P. 


the 
of 


Gower rather prided herself on 
noiseless, superefficient operation 
her domestic machinery. 

Upon a certain March morning Mrs 
Gower seemed to be a trifle shaken 
out of her usual complacency. She 
sat at a rather late breakfast, facing 
her husband, flanked on either hand 
by her son and daughter. There was 
an injured droop to Mrs yower’s 
mouth, a slightly indignant air about 
her. The conversation had reached a 
point where Mrs Gower felt impelled 
to remove her pince-nez and polish 
them carefully with a bit of cloth. 
This was an infallible sign of distress. 

“TIT cannot see the least necessity for 
it, Norman,” she resumed in a slightly 
agitated, not to say petulant tone. 
“It’s simply ridiculous for a young 
man of your position to be working at 
common labor with such terribly 
common people. It’s degrading.” 

Norman was employing himself 
upon a strip of bacon. 

“That’s a mere matter of opinion,” 
he replied at length. “Somebody has 
to work. I'll have to do something for 
myself sometime, and it suits me to 
begin now, in this particular manner 
which annoys you so much. I don’t 
mind work. And those copper claims 
are a rattling good prospect. Every- 
body says so. We'll make a barrel of 
money out of them yet. Why shouldn’t 
I peel off my coat and go at it?” 

“By the way,” Gower asked bluntly, 
“what occasioned this flying trip to 
England?” 

Norman pushed back his chair a 
trifle, thrust his hands in his trousers 
pockets and looked straight at his 
father. 

“My own private 
answered as bluntly. 

“You people,” he continued after a 
brief interval, ‘seem to think I’m 
still in knee breeches.” 

But this did not serve to turn his 
mother from her theme. 

“It is quite unnecessary for you to 
attempt making money in such a 
primitive manner,” she observed. ““We 
have ‘plenty of money. There is 
plenty of opportunity for you in your 
father’s business, if you must be in 
business.” 

“Huh!” Norman grunted. 


business,” he 


“I’m no 


good in my father's business, nor amy- 


It’s 
I’m on my own for 
with it. 
I’m not 


where else, in his private opinion. 
no good, mamma, 
keeps. I’m going through 
I’ve been a jolly fizzle so far. 
even a blooming war hero, 
stop bothering about me.” 
“I really can’t think what’s got 
into you,” Mrs. Gower complained in 
a tone which implied volumes of re- 
proach, “It’s bad enough for your 
father and Betty to be running off and 
spending so much time at that miser- 
able cottage when so much is going 
on here. I'm simply exhausted keep- 
ing things up without any help from 
them. But this vagary of yours—I 
really can't consider it anything else 
—is most distressing. To live in a 
dirty little cabin and cook your own 
food, to associate with such men—it's 


You just 


simply dreadful! Haven’t you any 
regard for our position?” 

“I'm fed ip with our position,” 
Norman retorted, A sullen look was 
gathering alout his mouth, ‘What 
does it amount to? A lot of people 
running around in circles, making a 
splash with their money. You, and 
the sort of thing you call our position, 
made a sissy of me right up till the 
war came along. There was nothing I 


was good for but parlor tricks. And 
you and everybody else expected me 
to react from that and set things afire 


overseas, I didn’t. I didn’t begin to 
come up to your expectations at all. 
But if I didn’t split Germans with a 
sword or do any heroics I did get 
some horse sense knocked into me— 
unbelievable as that may appear to 
you. I learned that there was a sort 
of satisfaction in doing things. 

‘As for my associates, and the de- 
grading iniluences that fill you with 
such dismay,’’ Norman’s voice flared 
into real anger, “they may not have 
much polish—but they’re human. I 


like them, so far as they go. I've been 
frostbitten enough by the crowd I grew 
up with, since I came home, to appre- 
ciate being taken for what I am, not 
what I may or may not have done. 
Since I have discovered myself to have 
a funny sort of feeling about living on 
your money, it behooves me to get 


out and make what money I need for 


myseif—in view of the fact that I’m 
going to be mi: irrie d quite soon. I am 
going to marry’’—Norman rose and 


looked down at his mother with some- 
thing like a flicker of amusement in 
his eyes as he exploded his final bomb- 
shell—‘‘a fisherman's daughter. A 
poor but worthy maiden,” he finished 
with unexpected irony. 

“Norman!” His mother’s voice was 
a wail. “A common  fisherman’s 
daughter? Oh, my son, my son.” 

She shed a few beautifully re- 
strained tears. 

“A common fisherman’s daughter. 
Exactly,” Norman drawlied. ‘Terrible 
thing, of course. Funny the fish 
scales on the family income never 
trouble you.” 

Mrs Gower glared at him through 
her glasses, 

“Who is this—this woman?” 
demanded to know. 

“Dolly,” Betty whispered under her 
breath. 

“Miss Dolores Ferrara of Squitty 


she 


Cove,” Norman answered impertur- 
bably. 

“A foreigner besides. Great 
Heavens! Horace,” Mrs Gower ap- 


pealed to her husband, “have you no 
influence with your son, whatever?” 

“Mamma,” Betty put in, “I assure 
you you are making a tremendous fuss 
about nothing. I can tell you that 
Dolly Ferrara is really quite a nice 
girl. I think Norman is rather lucky.” 

“Thanks, Bet,”” Norman said prompt- 
ly. “That’s the first decent thing I’ve 
heard in this discussion.” 

Mrs Gower turned the battery of her 
indignant eyes on her daughter. 

“You, I presume,” she said spite- 
fully, “will be thinking of marrying 
some fisherman next?” 

[To be continued next week] 











Expert Advice 


AND 


Expert Service 


NYTHING that bears 

on an UNDERWOOD 
typewriter, whether in 
renting a machine or re- 
pairing one, should be 
taken up with the Under- 
wood Typewriter Com- 
pany. The company 
knows best because it 
made the machine 

Ask us. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER Co. 


(Incorporated) 











BUY 
PLAYSUITS 


DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY 


For boys and girls—Stand- 
all Playsuits cover them all 
over—a rough and ready 
garment for the wear and 
tear ot a full day's play 
WwW e guarantee every garm ent 
against ripping and imper- 
fections. Save money by 
buying direct from factory 
We manufacture overalls 
for grown-ups, too. Send 
for samples of material and 
complete catalog with prices 
and measurement blanks. 


Standish & Alden, inc. 


Box 677, Dept. 801 
HAVERHILL, MASS 
12,000 


2,00 THREAD—~ 


Below Cost of ae Got ae 
bic tna waa “whee Teed, aaa Sate 
"6000 Yds. each ° 
2 nmi $Q.75 
One Lb. No. a enetines | for crocheting 
Numbers 30 


Send Mm 
p= pd a 

















fmt ae ber 

+ tap a ES 
on 1. If no 

returo them a = ect 
You are fully 
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SPECIAL 


COMBINATION OFFER 
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s See "20 


Buy direct from whotessier 
SENT PARCEL POST PREPAID ON RECEIPT 
. MONEY ORDER OR 
Satisfaction Cocrentess or Sioney Back 


GULIES COFFEE COMPANY, 
Established 81 Years. New eon cay 


KODAK FILMS DEVELOPED 


ANY SIZE ROLL (0c. 
When you take that next reil of film just mail it 
to us and we fill finish it for you. Enclose llc 
for developing and 4c for each print and we will 
mail finished work back to you in 24 hours. We 
guarantee our work to be the best it is possible to 


produce. 
SCHUMANN PHOTO CO., 
115 Albany St., New Brunswick, N. J. 
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such as colds, h es, 


The regular retail price is $1.15. 














Barn Door After His Horse Had Run Away 
Lock the door now to sickness by taking care of the minor common ailments 
eadach: grippe, neuralgia, rheumatism, etc, 
Take Aspirin Tablets! 
Our price fer 100 ASPIRIN TABLETS is 


Therefore by mailing the attached slip with your name and address on it and 

enclosing 50¢ in stamps, money order or coin —YOU SAVE 65c 
Aspirin should be in every home. It is prescribed 
Our Aspirin is guaranteed pure and genuine. 

Doses and full directions are on each box. -_. 

ACT NOW! Protect your health and economize. 

FELIX PHARMACAL COMPANY, 30 Church St., New York City 
-see wee eters eases eee se seseeeeee 
Felix Pharmacal Co., 30 Chureh St., New York City 


Enclosed find (50c), (stamps, order or coin) for whieh kindly 
send me 100 Ein Fae pes pepe 


50c 


by physicians. 


























Worth-While Employment 


For the grown-ups and the boys and girls 














Oral Hygiene 

DR ELFANOR MELLEN 
How many men and women in the 
farming districts would be willing to 
undergo mouth inspection? <A dentist 
would find something wrong in most 
mouths, 1 presume, but I mean would 
you be willing just to open your 
mouth and let anybody look in? Some 


years ago Dr William Osler, a fore- 
most medical authority made this 
statement: “There is not one single 


thing more important in the whole 
range of hygiene than the hygiene otf 


the mouth,’ Do you believe that? 
We do not always act as if we do, 
State authorities, medical people, 


and health workers in general agree 
with this idea, Dental clinics are 
constantly increasing in number, 
where free dental care is given. There 
are ninety cities and towns in Massa- 
chusetts alone where such dental 
clinics have been established. From 
my point of view this is just the 
trouble, that they are in “cities and 
towns”, while the farming section I 
also wish “‘dentalized”, 

it must be remembered that any 
city or town that wishes to establish 
a free clinic for its own people has 
the right to do so and if the country 
districts will not do the same, that is 
their own affair. South Carolina is 
doing a tremendous dental work 
among her school children, All the 
school children in that state can 
obtain dental attendance, with this 
proviso that the preference is given 
to children in the lower grades, 
beqgause with them fies the best, 
chance to prevent decay and save the 
teeth. 

One of the agricultural states in 
New England employs a_ traveling 
dentist to go from school to school. 
In another state, also agricultural, it 
was proposed to install a dental clinic 
for the school children and one school 
superintendent made the comment 
there is no use working over the 
mouths of the high school children, 
“since most of their teeth are gone 
already.” 

The average idea about dentistry 
seems to be that if you have an 
ulcerated tooth you cannot get out 
yourself, and that aches so terribly 
you cannot stand it any longer, the 
dentist- should be hired to pull it. 
When all the teeth have fallen out, 
broken off, or been pulled, then the 
dentist must be interviewed and false 
teeth installed, The educated idea 
of dentistry is that it is an agency 
employed to save teeth, to prevent 
decay and breaking due to decay, and 
that by due care of the teeth, false 
teeth, in the sense in which the term 
is generally used, shall become as 
antiquated as the spinning wheel 

A dentist should be visited once a 
vear, better yet, every six months, 
for mouth inspection and the filling 
or small cavities that have developed. 
The tooth brush should be used daily, 
better yet, after each meal, This is 
the theory, What is the fact? In one 
state in the north recent investigation 
has shown that at least {5% of the 
school children have decay already 
beginning in their teeth, and that over 
fie; do not use the tooth brush daily. 

Besides losing the teeth plus the 
inconvenience and disfigurement that 
results, decaying teeth breed diseases 
which often show themselves in 
crippling the entire ‘body, even in 
early death. Rheumatism is now 
commonly recognized as the frequent 
result of decayed teeth, while harden- 
ing of the arteries, heart and kidney 
diseases, digestive troubles, general 
sepsis, and other bodily ills often 
have their origin there 

Considering all these things, per- 
haps Dr Osler had good ground for 
his remark, after all. Personally, I do 
not approve of the multiplication of 
free dental clinics or of all the other 
host of free helps now offered us. 
Paternalism is too expensive a luxury, 
in my opinion. It is vitally important 
that our children should have dental 
care, free or otherwise, even if our 
own teeth are now gone beyond 
repair of course, vou have a 
dentist? When did you have the 
family teeth inspected last? Is it not 
about time to attend to that little job 
again? 

Perhaps it would have been better 
to have chosen a topic of interest to 
more people. The rules are few but 
pages could be filled with arguments 
for their enforcement. After which 
many would doubtless go their dental 
way in the same old fashion. Sut if 
even a few mouths are enabled to 
hold on to their teeth in consequence 
it will be a good day’s work. 

In the first place do not neglect the 
baby teeth: the first set, simply be- 
cause they are not permanent. Small 
children naturally take a long time 
about eating, and the finishing of a 
meal is a long drawn-out affair. 


When they have learned to eat quick- 
ly it is because they imitate older 
members of the family. But little 
children often begin to bolt their food 
half-chewed because sore and aching 
teeth of the temporary set make 
chewing painful. Here is a basis for 
poor health later. If these first teeth 
are pulled or fall out before their 
time, the jaw outline is altered there- 
by and the permanent teeth are apt 
to come in irregularly. 

Mouth breathing, which may be 
started by a head cold and is always 
associated with adenoids and enlarged 
tonsils, is a common cause of irregular 
teeth. Another cause is thumb suck- 
ing or the use of a “pacifier” in baby- 
hood. Crooked teeth are not pretty. 
They abstract from the _ pleasant 
appearance of the boy or girl, who 
later in life must, like the rest of us, 
be largely affected by the “first im- 
pressions’’ made upon the people met, 
both in social and business life. 

Crooked teeth do not meet proper- 
ly, hence do not chew well. Food 
poorly chewed is difficult of digestion. 
Poor digestion is at the root of a vast 
amount of ill health No wonder a 
leading dentist has said: “All the 
money spent on the care of the child's 
mouth up to the age of 12 is worth 
one hundred times as much as that 
spent later in repairing the results of 
disease.”’ 

One way to keep good teeth in 
children is to abolish the common 
drinking cup. Wherever the common 
drinking cup has been barred out of 
the schools those communities have 
shown an immediate reduction in 
cases of scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles, mumps and colds. It is 
merely natural to suppose that a 
practice shown to spread germs of 
these diseases from child to child 


through the mouths would carry 
dental germs as well. 
Chew on all the teeth. Children 


must be taught to do this and watched 
to see that the teaching is heeded. 
The gums and the teeth need the 
exercise received in chewing. “Clean 
as a hound’s tooth”, which is kept 
clean by exercise, is a country saying. 
Those who chew coarse, natural food, 
with all their teeth, thus save the 
teeth. Immigrant girls, who have 
never used toothbrushes, but have 
lived all their lives on such _ food, 
arrive in this country with sound, 
perfect teeth. They go out to service 
in well-to-do or wealthy city families, 
where they live on expensive, “deli- 
cate” food, like the rest of the house- 
hold, and in two years their teeth are 
a mass of cavities. 

Neglect to chew on one section of 
the teeth is one cause of Rigg’s 
disease, This is a serious disease, 
seldom if ever cured, resulting in 
loosening of the gums and early loss 
of the teeth. Another name for it is 
pyorrhea, 

Use the tooth brush; after every 
meal if this can be done. At least 
use it after breakfast and after the 
last meal of the day. In many 
schools the tooth brush slogan is, 
“brush the teeth before school and 
before bed-time.” 

Coarse, harsh food does _ this 
polishing as the chewing progresses, 
and does not leave fine particles 
between the teeth to decompose and 
breed germs and begin decay. Our 
usual food does just these things. 
Therefore the particles must be re- 
moved by brushing and rinsing the 
mouth. Ordinary salt and water is a 
good mouth wash. The brush is 
important. It should be made right 
size for the mouth and age, with 
bristles of iregular length to properly 
reach the recesses of the teeth, and 
the brushing should be done from the 
gums to the*tooth-edge. 

rushing the teeth over their 
smooth surfaces may possibly be 
better than not brushing them at all: 
but not much. The bristles must get 
between the teeth where the food 
particles lodge in order to be useful. 
Dental floss may be drawn back and 
forth between the teeth for this pur- 
pose, but children will not do this. 
Whether they use tooth brushes or 
not depends upon parents and teach- 
ers, They cannot be expected to 
cultivate the habit unless trained to 
it. It is a discredit to any home and 
any mother if such training is left to 
be given by the teacher. 

Do not eat candy if you wish to 
save your teeth. Do not let the 
children eat it if you wish to save 
their teeth. Candy is the worst 
enemy of good teeth. Do not give 
sweet crackers or cake between meals. 
If the children must eat then. give 
fruit. or whole wheat crackers. or 
whole wheat bread and milk, 

Finally: make a friend of the 
dentist, and renew the friendship 
twice a year at the longest. 
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Sour-Milk Biscuit 


Take 2% cups sifted flour, % -tea- 
spoon salt, % teaspoon baking soda, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, 2 table- 
spoons shortening. About % cup sour 
milk or buttermilk. 

Sift together the flour, salt, baking 
powder, and soda, Cut or chop in 
the shortening, add the sour milk, 
and mix as usual. Bake thoroughly 
in a hot oven about 10 to 12 minutes. 
Be sure that the milk is sufficiently 
sour to neutralize all the soda, If 
desired, a drop biscuit may be made, 
using about 1 cup of the sour milk 
for mixing and % teaspoon soda. 





Egegless Doughnuts 
Take % cup each molasses and 
sugar, 1 cup sweet milk, in which dis- 
solve 1 teaspoon soda, 1 tablespoon 
melted lard, % teaspoon cinnamon, 
salt and flour to make a dough that is 
easily rolled. Fry as usual. 
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For 14 to 16 Years 


Pattern 3309 is cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and 

years. A l4-year size will require 5% 
yards of 27-inch material. Plaid gingham 
in green and white with facings of white 
linen would be good for this design. Taffeta, 
serge, gabardine. sateen, challie, shantung, 
organdie, and voile are also nice for its 
developments 


- 

















Attractive and Practical Dress 
Pattern 3306 is cut in 7 sizes; 84, 36, $8, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. A 
inch size will require 6 yards of 36-inch 
material. The width of the skirt at the 
lower edge is 2 yards with plaits extended. 
linen, serge, gabardine, tricolette or duvetyn 
could be used for this model. 
pnrcanrarsennyr sent ayer gyre 4 


Our Pattern Service 


If you are unable to obtain from local 
dealer, patterns described by us, we will 
mail same to you on receipt of 12 cents 
each. Spring and summer catalog, 15 
cents. Address Pattern Department, 
care of this paper. 

BE SURE TO — SIZE 
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Our Boys and Girls 








Jimmy Barker 


My name is Jimmy Barker and my home's at 
“forty three” 

That house upon the corner near the great big 
chestnut tree, 

My mistress loves me dearly, and she some- 
times calls me “Jim,” 

My master doesn’t love me, so of course I 
don't like him. 


When master is away from home I do just as 


But when he’s home I dare not bark—I 
searcely dare to sneeze, 

My mistress often romps with me when mas- 
ter is away, 

But when he’s home I‘m all alone, she never 
comes to play. 


—, ed a little pussy-cat that lives at “‘forty- 


If pny * woud only play with me—my!— 
could have such fun, 

But when I chase that pussy-cat she quickly 
turns to flee, 

I wonder why she’s so afraid and runs away 
from me? 


There is a bull dog just next door, he’s homely 
as can be, 

Yet master told my mistress he had quite a 
pedigree, 

I do not know what master meant—that dog 
is such a sight I- 

I shouldn't want a gellazes if it made me 
a fright, 

I haven't lived so very long, for I am atill 
a pup, 

But since I eat three meals a day I'll soon 
be growing up, 

Already troubles, more and more, are waiting 
in my path, 

And once ; month our maid gives me a 
soap and water bath. 

My name is Jimmy Barker and my home's at 


“forty-three,” 
I started off a while ago to run away, you 


see, 
A dreadful cat came after me, she gave me 
quite a scare, 
So I have run away back home—it is much 
safer there! 


On Duty Elsewhere 
EDWIN TARRISSE 

An American army officer brought 
back this story: 

One Pat McCann, a private, had lost 
an eye in battle, but was allowed to 
continue in the service on condition 
that he would wear a glass eye. One 
day, however, he appeared on parade 
without his artificial optic. 

“McCann,” said the officer, “you are 
not properly dressed. Why is your 
false eye not in its place?” 

“Sure, sir,” answered McCann, “I 
left it in me box to kape a eye on me 
kit while I'm on parade.” 








A 14-Year Old Hustler 

I am 14 years old, weigh 128 pounds, 
go to school, seventh grade. I live on 
a farm of 100 acres. Well, spring is 
here, when I will work on the farm. 
I do most of the work on the farm, I 
help milk every morning and evening 
and do all the work at the barn. We 
have a gas well and it is piped into the 
house so we have lights in every room. 
We have an automobile but I do not 
run it yet; will run it some this sum- 
mer.—([L. E. Shafer, Ramsaytown, Pa. 





A New Game—*“Our Cook” 

The players sit in a circle and the 
leader says: “Our cook doesn't like 
peas, What shall I give her for 
dinner?” She then points a finger at 
some player who must quickly give an 
answer. As the answer is given the 
second player points at another who 
must give another article of food 
which is spelled without the letter p. 
Onions, leeks, celery, cabbage etc, are 
in the list that can be given while of 
course parsnips, parsley, turnips are 
barred. If a player fails to answer 
within five seconds or gives a food 
spelled with the letter p he must pay 
a forfeit. 


Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I-am 11 years old. I have four 
sisters and four brothers. We live on 
a farm. We have two cows, three 
horses, three pigs and 150 chickens. 
I have a pet a | chicken, two 
calves and one cat. I had a nice gar- 
den of my own last summer. I also 
helped Mamma with her garden.— 
{Hazel Hilliard, Pennsylvania. 








My sister was fond of pretty things 
for her birthday, so when it came on 
March 25, I thought of a locket. I 
bought one for her with the initial 
“L,” as her name is Lucy. She was 
very fond of it, and had it a long time, 
but one day she lost it and it was 
never found. She was always sorry 
afterward.—[Lelia Bill, New York. 





Dear Young Folks’ Editor: 

I live on a farm. I am 12 years 
old. TI go to school and I am in the 
eighth grade. TI have one sister, who 
fs six years old. She goes to school, 
too. We have five horses, 15 cows 
and one dog. The dog’s name ifs 
a e are raising six heifer 

calves. We have two farms.—[{Ma- 
rietta Fisher, Pennsylvania. 























Market Influences 





THE GRAIN AND FEED TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
Wheat Corn Oats 
1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago «1.34% 2.26 -584%% 1.74 237% 1.04 
New York ..1.55 2.39% .82 1.90 50 130 
Boston ..... _ 2.39% .81 1.93 54 1.32 


Dollar wheat for new crop delivery 
in July at western primary points; 
under that level in the west and 
southwest, notably at interior loading 
stations, it would certainly seem as if 
this farm commodity has stood its full 
deflation. fact 


share in price In 
following the recent heavy declines 


under selling pressure, market showed 
a little disposition to recover, partly 
on reports that crop outlook in India 
is not of the best. But such long 
range forecasts must be taken with 
some reservation; similarly reports of 
crop damage in our own southwest as 
result of recent cold weather, 

The wheat situafion as a whole is 
simply a continuation of lack of any 


generous support in breadsiuffs; the 
background, the indifferent foreign 


outlet, realization of liberal reserves 


from '21 harvests still on the farms, 
and domestic crop prospects practi- 
cally everywhere’ excellent. Feed 


grains were perhaps relatively steadier 
than wheat. At New York, No 2 
red winter was quotable around $1.53 
p bu, milling buckwheat dull at 2.50@ 
285, No 2 mixed corn 81@82c, No 3 
white oats 49%c; at Toledo, rye was 
around $1.33 and at Baltimore No 2 
red winter wheat 1.51. 

Mill stuffs continue to sell at the 
low level established, offerings every- 
where ample, western spring bran $25 
@26 p ton, standard middlings 24, 
rye middlings 25, white hominy feed 
2S, standard cottonseed meal 31.50@ 
32, linseed meal 45. Flour dealers in 
New York city have sold the product 
from the new crop for later delivery 
at 6.50@7.50 p bbl, carlot basis. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale, y refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sel] the produce from etore, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these, cowltry consignees must 

ight commission charges. When sold in a 
very small way to city retailers an adyance is secured. 
Betail prices to actual consumers across the counter 
may be 20 to 60% higher than the figures here printed. 


Apples 
At New York, fair arrivals from 
cold storage houses at country ship- 


ping points, some varieties of choice 
fruit inclined to run higher in price, 
Spy up to $9.50@11 p bbl, Baldwin 6 
@7, Ben Davis 4@5, Pippin 7@9. 
Beans 

At New York, trade quiet, prices 
favor buyers rather than sellers, pea 
and medium $4.25@5.25 p 100 Ibs, 
marrow 7.25@7.50, red kidney 9.75@ 
10, dried Scotch peas 3.75 @4.50, 
yellow split 5@5.50. 

Dressed Meats 

At New York, offerings in every way 
adequate for the demand, market 
about steady and occasionally firmer, 


prime to choice veal calves 16@21c 

p lb, under grades 8@1lic, hothouse 
lambs $7@12 p carcass. 
Dried Fruits 

At New York, offerings here are 

small with the market in up-state 


producing sections around 8% @10c p 
lb for good to choice. 
Eges 

At New York, an active market, 

large numbers of eggs going directly 

into cold storage, meanwhile local 

and outside consumption at the peak. 

Fresh gathered extras 32@33c p doz, 


extra firsts 29@3ic, nearby hennery 
white eggs 38 @40c, fcy from the 
Pacific coast 40@42c, nearby brown 


eges 34 @ 36c. 
Fresh Fruits 

At New York, variety still limited 
aside from citrus fruits although in- 
creasing arrivals of strawberries from 
the middle south and southwest, these 
selling at 30@40c p qt, cold storage 
Keifer pears $3.50@5 p bbl. 

Hay j 

At New York, trade quiet, market a 
little firmer, No ] timothy $30@31 p 
ton, No 1 clover mixed 24@28, good 
to choice alfalfa 25@32, straw 16@19%. 

Potatoes 

At New York, interest mainly in 
new stock from the south which has 
shown little more firmness following 
a recent decline with No 1 Fla $7@ 
7.50 p bbl, No 2 do 3.50@5, old north- 
ern sound stock 1.75@2.75 p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 sweets 2.25@3.25 p bskt. 

Vegetables 

At New York, green stuff plentiful, 

supply of asparagus coming along 


rapidly in spite of some set back 
through cold weather, sound to choice 
$2.50@5 p doz bchs with less desir- 
able from the Carolinas $3 @4. brussel 
sprouts 10@12c p at, Fla green and 
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wax beans $3.50@5 p bskt, lettuce $2 
@3.50, okra $5@8, new peas $3.59@ 
5, romaine $1.75 @2.50, spinach 75c@ 
$1, old beets $2@2.75 p bbl, carrots 
$2.50@3.50, cabbage $1.25@2, par- 
snips $1.50 @ 2.50. 
Poultry 

At New York, prices have been 
shaded somewhat, offerings ample, 
fowls 37@42c p lb 1 w, ducks 30@365c, 
fresh killed western dry-picked chick- 
ens 36@39c p lb d w, fowls 35@37c, 
western turkeys 45@tilc, capons 55@ 


60c. 
LIVE STOCK MARKETS 







LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 

Per 100 pounds Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1921 1926 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Chicago ...... 8.75 15.75 8.60 16.75 6.00 16.50 
New York ....9.50 16.00 10.06 18.50 6.00 17.50 
Buffalo ....,...9.00 16.00 9.50 19.00 6.50 14.50 
Pittsburgh ....9.25 16.00 9.75 19.25 6.50 16.00 
Kansas City ..8.50 14.25 8.25 15.50 5.50 15.75 

At New York, steers higher early 
but market closed slow. Common to 
prime steers $7.50@9%.75 p 100 Ibs, 
oxen and stags 6@8, common to 
choice bulls 5.50@7.55, common to 
choice cows 2@7.50, vedis higher, 
common to prime 8@13, culls 5@7, 
little calves 3.50 @ 4.50. 

Sheep and good to prime lambs 
were in limited supply and firm, 
medium, common and heavy lambs 
slow and unchanged. Common to 
prime unshorn sheep (ewes) $4.50@ 
7 p 100 lbs, culls 3@4, yearlings 8@9, 
clipped sheep (ewes) 3.50@6, com- 
mon to prime shorn lambs 7@10.50. 

Hogs opened weak, declining 25@ 
50c, closed steady with light to 
medium weight including pigs 10.50 
p 100 Ibs, heavy hogs 9.50, roughs 
7.75@8, stags 4@5. 

The Horse Market 
3usiness was fairly active in all 


parts of the city and prices generally 
rated steady. Fair to choice heavy 
drafters are selling generally at $250 
@300 each, fancy scarce and quotable 
at higher figures, chunks 1100 to 1400 
lbs 175 @ 225, poor to very good second 
hand general purpose horses 40@160. 

At Cleveland, O, the general run of 
hogs sold early this week at $8.85 p 
100 Ibs 1 w or the lowest figure in five 
years. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CNEAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 
47 45 49% 
76 63 71% 
Ooip...... 4% 61 66 
as weed 15 42% 44%, 
ee 42 38 43 
Butter 


At New York, a healthy trade may 
be noted without particularly new 
feature, moderate quantities of fresh 
creameries coming forward and meet- 
ing good demand. Discussion over 
foreign butter has lost its novelty but 
this competition is still very much 
in evidence affecting prices not only 
in New York city but far and wide 
beyond the confines of the metropolis. 
Fresh cmy higher than extra 46%@ 
47c p lb, firsts 444% @46c, cold storage 
35@41e, good to choice dairy 44@ 
46¢e, Danish creameries in casks 45% 
@ 46c. 


Cheese 
At New York, market gtnerally 
steady to firm on practically all 


grades, trade healthy, fresh flats and 
twins 21% @23c p lb, held flats 26% 
@28c, daisies 27@28c, skim cheese 
16@19¢c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, demand uneven and 
market flush. Surplus all that dis- 
tributers could handle. The Apr rate 
for 3% milk in 200-210 mile zone is 
$2.10 p 100 Ibs, 3.6% milk is $2.34 
and 4% milk $2.50. 


Potato Importations 


Can you tell me the number of bushels of 
potatoes imported since November 17 I am 
interested in figures from Denmark or other 
foreign countries.—[T. J. C., Maryland. 

Imports of potatoes in the New 
York city markets from November 1 
to April 1 this season are as follows: 
From Canada 4600 bags or an equi- 


valent of 32 cars, Denmark 79,800 
bags or an equivalent of 399 cars, 


Bermuda 2,600 barrels or equivalent 
to 133 cars, 

These shipments were divided dur- 
ing the season as follows: In Novem- 
ber, Canada sent in 200 barrels. In 
December, Denmark shipped 37,800 
barrels to New York city, and Bermu- 
da sent 1200 barrels. In January, 
potatoes from Canada amounted to 
4400 barrels, from Denmark 42,000 
bags, from Bermuda 4600 barrels. In 
February arrivals from Bermuda 
amounted to 8800 barrels; in March 
potatoes received from Canada were 
600 barrels and from Bermuda 12,000 
barrels. 4 





At Philadelphia, fowls 27@338c p 
lb 1 w, butter 48c, fresh eggs 27c p 
doz, potatoes 75@$1.10 p 100 Ibs, 
onions 75c@$1.25, asparagus 13@50c 
p bunch, No 2 white oats M@WM%c p 











bu, No 2 timothy hay $22.50@23 p ton, 
No 1 mixed $19.50@ 20.50. 
LS Mkts 

At Lancaster, Pa, cattle steady, 
$750@925 p 100 Ibs, calves 8@11.50, 
hogs firm S$@9.50, wheat lower 1.10@ 
1.15 p bu, corn 62@65, oats 55 @59c, 
bran 28@30 p ton, red middlings 28@ 
30, cottonseed meal, 43%, 42@44, 
linseed meal 48@°W, timothy hay 15@ 
17, mixed 13@15, eggse25 @28c p doz, 
butter 50@Abe p Ib. 


Fewer Horses in the East 
Advance census figures certain states 
of the eastern zone are now available 
in part. Complete returns have been 
furnished on the states given below: 
Horses on Farms 











State Number Decrease 
Maine ... Seats 94,350 12,860 
New Hampshire . . 38,194 7,960 
Vermont " 77,231 3,325 
assachusetts 13,667 
Connecticut 8,414 
Rhode Island 2,987 
Maryland 8,255 
Delaware 4,191 
r oer eres 172098 61,659 
Colts on Farms 

State Number Decrease 
Pree 1,782 1,973 
New Hampshire 851 220 
Vermont . 2 250 1,263 
Massachusetts 1,111 *163 
Connecticut oe 929 * 291 
Rhode Island 129 * 36 
Maryland : 3,094 7,224 
Deleware 660 1,651 
Totals 5 12,756 11,751 

* Indicates an increase 

Horses in Towns 

State Number Decrease 
Maine .. : sosnce Se 4,650 
New Hampshire ........ 14,722 3,379 
eae 12,733 6,073 
Massachusetts 50,775 64,411 
MED, iia:k4:0 0005 sa048e 15,402 25,118 
I 6,940 10,862 
eee 23,686 16,435 
PED cicunessendessvam 3,022 4,197 
UD ‘waknnegncndess ude 152,252 133,125 
A careful study of the accom. 
panying data, together with the re- 


ports of investigators who have been 
working in the eastern states, does 
not lead to the conclusion that there 
has been any material substitution for 
horses used on farms, but on account 
of high price of feed, there has'been a 
marked tendency on the part of farm- 
ers to cut down the number of horses 
to the minimum actually needed for 
farm work. 


Furthermore, the number of colts 


has been greatly curtailed, It is safe 
to’ say that of the 61,000 decrease in 
the total number of horses on farms in 
these eight eastern states, at least 45,- 
000 of that represents lack of foals in 
1916, 1917, 1918 and 1919, by reason 
of the conditions just described. 

The reduction in number of horses 
in towns is due, largely to displace- 
ment of driving horses, wagon horses 
and drafters, by motorized vehicles. 
For the past 10 years—until January, 
1920—horsemen and allied interests 
had done nothing to maintain the de 
mand for horses, mules and material 
used in connection therein. The result 


is as shown, No product—not even 
the time-tried horse and mule—can 
Maintain its place againsi a driving, 
aggressive campaign on the part of 
rival interests, without work. Abun 
dance of proof exists to show that 
horses and mules have a proper place 
in which they should be maintained; 
but the evidence must be dug out, 


verified and mude known. 


Speed of Pulleys 
How can one determine the speed of differ- 
ent sized pulleys on lineshaft when driven by 


an 8-inch pulley. The speed of engine is 425 
rp m—[D. L. Y., Pennsylvania. 

The rule for determining pulley 
speed is very simple. There ure four 
values, namely: the diameter of the 
driver, the speed of the driver, the 
diameter of the driven and the speed 
of the driven. When any three of 
these are given the fourth can very 
readily be found by the following 
rules: 

When r p m of driven is desired, 
multiply r p m of driver by its di- 
ameter and divide by diameter of 


driven. 

When diameter of driven is desired, 
multiply r p m of driver by its di- 
ameter and divide by r p m of driven. 

When r p m of driver is desired, 
multiply r p m of driven by its diam- 
eter and divide by diameter of driv- 
er. 

When diameter of driver is want- 
ed, multiply r p m of driven by its 
diameter and divide by r p m of driv- 
er. 

For instance, if the engine pulley 
is 8 inches in diameter and has a 
speed of 425 r p m and you want to 
know how fast a 10-inch pulley on 
the lineshaft will run, multiply 8 and 
425 together and dividé by 10, which 
gives 340. 























Notes from the Mixter Farm 

An exceedingly gratifying report of 
sales by the Mixter farm at Hardwick, 
Mass, comes in showing that this big 
Guernsey establishment is doing busi- 
ness in spite of reported business de- 


pression. The sales include the fol- 
lowing: Mixter Nugget to A. W. Wood 
of Georgia, Vt; Mixter Farm Polly to 
J. W. Hagar of Westfield, Mass; Mix- 
ter Ambassador to H. H. Blake of Con- 
cord, N H; Mixter Lista Dean to Ro- 
land Bolewine of Entield, Mass: Mix- 
ter May Winner to L. C. Lovell of Bel- 
lows Falls, Vt; eight cows and a young 
bull, Mixter Buckhorn, who is a splen 
did son of Langwater Fisherman, out 
of a great breeding daughter of Yeo- 
man’s King of the May, to Edward 
Wigglesworth of Topsfield, Mass; Mix 
ter Bellfounder to R. H. Stobie of 
Hooksett, N H; Mixter May Royal to 
the Massachusetts college; Mixter 
Ranchman, Mixter Lightning, Mixter 
Trader and Mixter Pebbles to the 
Queen Anne county Guernsey bull 
club at Centerville, Md; Mixter 
Villager to Northfield hotel company, 
Northfield, Mass; Mixter Bo-peep and 
Mixter Anne to George B. Gale of 
Petersham, Mass, 

The sale of the four high class 
bulls to the Maryland Guernsey bull 


club shows what is being accomplished 
in other sections of the country 
through co-operation. These four 


bulls will be placed in different sec 
tions of one community. At the end 
of two years each bull will be moved 
to the next section so that with an 
original investment of four bulls many 
farmers will have the use of excep- 
tionally good animals for a number 
of years without further expense. 
This idea of bull clubs is gaining in 
popularity throughout the country 
and New England has several such. 

In a recent letter Manager Clark of 
the Mixter farm says he has been 
greatly interested in the articles in 
The Homestead on tuberculin testing 
and volunteers the experience at 
Mixter farm. “Our herd has been 
tested for 14 years for tuberculosis. 
These were made by state veterin- 
arians each year. Up to two years 
ago we never had any tubercular 





unimals. At that time it was deeiicd 
advisable to have the herd tested by 
federal authorities, especially since it 
simplified interstate shipment, Accord- 
ingly, 243 head were tested without a 
reactor. Last year two animals re- 
acted to the test. It was impossible 
to find anything wrong with one, and 
the other showed upon post-mortem 
a very slight tubercular giand. 
Federal authorities have recently 
tested our herd of 277 head without 
getting a single reaction. I believe 
this is a record of any pure bred 
herd in the country where so many 
animals were tested at one time, 

“It is nearly WO years since the 
Mixter farm purchased any cows, and 
when her bulls were brought into the 
herd from time to time they have 
always been kept in quarantine for 
several months before being placed in 
the herd. We also have made a 
practice for several years of white- 
washing every year and using a dis- 
infectant in the whitewash, The main 
ditheculty in getting farmers in this 
section to test for tuberculosis is due 
to the practically total loss sustained 
by the farmer when his animals re 
act. If it were possible to have some 
legislation whereby a man could 
receive a reasonable compensation, 
there would be some incentive for 
testing. 

Under present conditions the legis- 
lation seems to be to the detriment of 
the pure bred breeder instead of an 
aid. Many of our local breeders con- 
tend, and I think they are right, that 
there is very little incentive to test 
stock of ordinary grades. It is ex 
ceedingly confusing to the average 
layman to hear the veterinarians of 
different sections of the country differ 
in regard to different kinds or 
methods of testing for tuberculosis. 
We feel at the Mixter farm that the 
present subcutaneous test is not 
always infallible but perhaps it is the 
best thing we have.” 


Holsteins with Splendid Backing 

Glendower stock farm of South 
Newbury, Vt, F. W. Gorham, proprie- 
tor,’ has a pure-bred herd of Holstefns 
consisting of 75 head of some splen- 


14 


did, growthy or large type 
uals, a credit to any man. . 
The present herd sire 


individ- 


is King Ad- 


miral Segis, one of the highest record 


bulls in Vermont. He is an excellent 


individual with plenty of size and con- 
stitution and his calves are a very su- 
perior lot of animals. He is a grand- 
son of the great King Segis, of which 


nothing need be said, and is out of a 
daughter of 
King Walker, with a record of that 


wonderful two-year-old 


age for butter of 26 pounds in seven 


days. In fact, she is the highest rec- 
ord two-year-old daughter of this fa- 
mous sire, This herd sire’s nearest 


dams average in butter 29.54 pounds, 


milk 611.01 pounds in seven days, 


The herd contains many cows and 


heifers with records ranging from 14 


pounds butter In seven days to the 


record of 29.83 pounds butter, 693.16 
seven days held by 
Doreas. 
This record is the state record and 
record for 
milk and butter in the 30-day divi- 


pounds milk in 
their splendid cow, Juliana 
she also holds the state 


s10n, 


This herd’s foundation 


those of the 


Manor De Kol, Belle 
Kol 2nd, De Kol Burke and -aul 
Iivets De Kol. Mr Gorham has added 
to these great producing and trans- 
mitting lines by purchasing herd sires 
of the best possible 
[ brooks, 


lines are 
following great Hol- 
steins: De Kol 2nd’'s Butter Boy 3rd, 
Korndyke De 


breeding.— 


Public Sales Dates 


Holstein 
May 4. Lexington, Mass. Cary farm dispersal. 
May 10. Hopewell Jct, Dutchess Co., N. ¥. Dis- 
Persal sale 
May 12. Madison, N. J. 
May 30. Fonda, N. Y. 


Florham farms sale. 
Montgomery County Breed- 
Dispersal Martin Bros, 


ers. 
May 16. Middletown, N. Y. 


1er¢ 


May 19. Strykersville, N. Y. John Hillbauer. 

May 20-21. La Salle, N. Y. Wheatfield Farm Sale, 

May 30 Fonda, N. ¥. Montgomery County Breed 

ers 

June 2-4. Syracuse, N. Y¥. Second co-operative 
national s 

June 6 Hubbardsville, N.Y. W. E. Lamb & Sons. 


Dispersal sale. 

June 7-8 Utica, N. Y. Oneida county club. 

June 9 Trenton, N. J. New Jersey Holstein Co- 
operative Association, First Annual Sale, w 
Bartlett, Secretary. 





Heretora 
June 6. Roundhead, O. ‘J. V. Hill. 
Shorthorn 
June 9-10 Carpenter & Ross. 
June 11. Cadiz, ©. Harrison county breeders’. J. 
Hastings Co., managers. 


Joreey 


May 7 Port Jervis, N. Y. Brookwood Farm 


May 30 wopersburg, Pa. T. 8. Cooper $ Son, 

June 2. Meredith, N. Y¥. Merridale sme 

June 2. Mt. Kisco, N —— But le 

June 3. Morristown, N. J. R. Spann - Sons 

June 4. Southington, Ct. Belleview farms. 

Aberdeen-Angus 

June 22. Fair Grounds, Columbus, 0. Ohio Aber 

deen-Angus Breeders’ Association sale. dD D 


Littleton, Kenton, Ohio, Secretary. 

Sept 22 Springfield, Mass Eastern Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeders’ Association sale, Eastern States 
Exposition. F. W. Burnham, Greenfield, Mass., 
Secretary. 


Ayrshire 
Springfield, Mass. National Ayrshire Sale. 





June 7. 





LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
POULTRY BREEDERS 





QUAL AICKS 





Immense hatches 








you, Comes right at the heizht of the season, too, just when you 
TRADE MARK want chicks. Now you can get yours at this saving—chicks full of 
the snappy vitality that only Hillpot Hatching can give them. 
CO ee 

100 60 23 100 50 25 

White Leghorns $18.00 $9.00 $5.00 Rhode Island Reds $20.00 $10.00 $5.50 
Black Leghorns 18.00 9.00 6.00 Buff Rocks 25.00 12.50 6.75 
Brown Leghorns ~> 18.00 9.00 6.00 White Rocks 25.00 12.50 6.76 
Barred Rocks 18.00 9.00 6.00 White Wyandottes 28. 14.00 7.60 
Black Minorcas 28.00 14.00 7.50 

SPECIAL MATING 

100 50 25 100 60 25 
White Leghorns Pen 1 = 00 $18.00 $9.50 Rhode Island Reds $25.00 $12.50 $6.75 
White Leghorns Pen 2 3.00 11.50 6.25 Barred Rocks 2.00 2.50 6.75 





Special Reduced Prices 


with high 


Cannot deliver White les wns before May ILlth, 
ORDER TODAY 


fertility so we pass the advantage to 


Hatching Dates: May 4, 11, 18, 25. June 1 








Terms cash with order Cannot ship ¢ oO. Dd send check or money order, Safe delivery of full 
count guaranteed avywhere within 1200 miles, 
W. F. Hillpot, Box 29 Frenchtown, N. J. 
BA ’ CHIX 
B y Vigorous, Hosky, 
purebred quality Baby CHICKS 
errr at ormal prices. These are better hatched 
chicks from hpavy-laying, free range thorobred 
This is our 14th season, hens and are sent by special delivery parcel post 
a We have on hand healthy, _ liveable prepaid, live delivery guaranteed 
al Baby Chis and Certified White’ Leghorns _ , , ? 
} 15 l 1 srown 100 500 1000 
Cornell strain xe each, ane , S. C. Anconas and Minorcas $95 $180 


Barred Rocks 
§ eas $18.00 per hundred 
Regal strain White Wyandottes and White Rocks 
22.00 per hundred 
Other breeds hatched 
livers guaranteed by 
shipped ry P ircel Post 


T HE DEROY TAYLOR COMPANY | 
NEWARK, NEW YORK 


Baby Chicksand | Ducklings 


Hatched by the best system of incubation, from 
high class bred-to-lay stock. Pekin Ducklings 30c each; 
Reds, Barred Rocks Anconas Buff Leghorns 18e 
each; White Wyandottes 20c each; White and Brown 
Leghorns 15 ¥ t _ h. Safe delivery guaranteed by pre- 


ai I 
NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA. N. Y. 


Baby Chicks and Eggs 
Leghorns, Reds, Rocks and Mixed Our 
EMPIRE 








jet 





= nas 
ices will piease you and save you money, 
HATCHERY, Seward, N. Y. 


TOM BARRON PEDIGREE STRAIN S.C. W. LEG- 
HORNS EXCLUSIVELY. Extra fine, large healthy 
chicks. April $25.00 per hundred. May and June $20.00 
I’arcel Post prepaid. Safe delivery and _ satisfaction 
gusranteed, Feek’s White Leghorn Farm, Clyde, N. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS 


One black Percheron Stallion, 2 yrs. old. registered 
in the ercheron Society of America Kind and a 
fag dandy, sma'l in head, will make an 1800 Ib 
horse. Price $500. 

One black Percheron mare, % yrs. old, registered in 
the Pereheron Society of America, no marks, kind 
and will make an 1800 Ib. mar full sister to the 
horse. Price $500. 

One pair 7-8 blood black Percheron mares. Mother 
and daughter coming 5 and 8 yearg ole; are bred 
fo a 2000 Ib. horse, sound and guaranteed sure 
breeders, weight 2600 Ibs. $600. Take the pair. 

One pair dark tron Grey 3-4 blood Percherons: 4 
and 5 yrs. old, own brother and sister well matcheds 
2100 1b., sound and a fine pair, Price $45 

One Bay Gelding, 6 yrs. old, weight 1400 tbs, @ 
perfect horse and right in any harness. Price $500. 
YERNON R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 

















Imp. Suffolk 


PUNCH STALLION 


8 years old. Weighs 1600 Ibs. in working 
condition, will Work single or double, qa sure 
breeder. Write for price. 

Oswego River Stock Farm, Phoenix N. ¥. 





Mention 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
When Writing 


bet HATCHER CO., 





$20 
S. C. Wh., Brown, Buff A spateay $i5 $73 140 
Barred Rocks, R. |. Reds...... $i7 $83 $160 
k. 


Delivery any wee 
SHERIDAN FARMS, SHERIDAN, PA, 

















H White, Buff ne own Leg- 
Baby Chicks Wate Bat snd Brova ius 


1orns, White and Barred 
| Rocks, White and Bul? Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, 
Anconas Minorcas, low prices, Catalog free. 


ELMIRA, N, Y. 





BABY CHICKS 
Trapnested, pedigree bred S. C. R, I. Red Chicks. 
We own the famous Sanborn flock of Reds, every 
weer As with a trapnested record, The strain that 

xluced the want's champion R, I. Red hen, Our 
Lashanee are of the same grand quality. Catalog 
free WEST MANSFIELD py 
BOX 101 TLEBORO, MASS. 





60 BREEDS Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, 

Turkeys, Guineas, Hares and Dogs. 
A fine Illus. & Desc. Book on Poultry and Dogs 
l0c, Art Desk Calendar 10c, or both for l5c Post 
pate Eric list fre. EDWIN A. SOUDER, Seliers- 
ville, Pa. 








a. : Baby Chicks 
C. White Leghorns cae, tae 
We keep but one breed, range raised, large, strong 
and vigorous. 200 to 265 egg breeding. Baby chicks 


= per 100 prepaid. 
H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 
Chicks and Hatching Eggs 
© Reds, Anconas, also White and Brown Leghorns 
Bred from healthy, heavy-laying farm range breeders 


Safe delivery guaranteed. Circular, Ask our customers. 
ADRIAN DE NEEF, SODUS, WN. Y. 


BABY CHICKS } ya ,~ Brown Leghorns, 

ds, Barred Rocks, 
White Orpingtons, bea” 200" a record stock at $18 
per 100 up. Hatching eggs, $8 per 100. Yearling 
Heng, $2.50 each. Cockerels, $5. Belgian Hares, $3 
pair. Booklet on feeding Chicks and Rabbits free. 
Glon Rock Nursery & Stock Farm, Ridgewood, WN. J. 











TIFFANY’S SUPERIOR 


CHIGKS ‘06 res REST STIS DUCK INGS 


ALDHAM POULTRY FARM. B 33 Phoenixville. Pa. 





LARGE STOCK POULTRY 
Puters. Geese, Ducks, Guineas, Bantams, Pigeons 
es, ares, Cavies, Breedi Eges, 
Baby Chicks, Catalog. rakacr wiggikees 
PIONEER FARM, TELFORD, PA. 


Purebred $C. W. Leghorn Eggs in 
BB from pedigreed 


males of 265-280 egg records 
$6.50 per hundred. 
RAYMOND F. THOMAS, Hastings, R. D. f., Pa. 
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BABY CHICKS 


From the World’s Largest Producers. 
Delivered at your door, anywhere. We 
Day the Parcel Post charges. 


Three Million for 1921 


Barred Rocks 
White Rocks 
Buff Rocks 


White Wyandottes 
Rhode Island Reds 
Black Minorcas 


e Brown Leghorns Anconas 
Smith's White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 
Standard Buff Leghorns Assorted 
(Copyrighted) 


Write nearest address, today, for catalog—free 


THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—1!967 W. 74th STREET 
Boston, Mass., Dept 154 Friend St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., $33 Locust St. 
Chicago, Ul., Dept. 67 427 So Dearborn St. 
St. Louis, Mo., Dept. 67 816 Pine St, 








BABY CHICKS 


Delivered at your door, anywhere 

We pay the Parcel Post charges. 

Barred Rocks White Wyandottes 

Rhode Island Reds 

"Buff Rocks Black Minorcas 

Brown Leghorns Anconas 

White Leghorns Buff Orpingtons 

Buff Leghorns Assorted 

Price List 

E. P. Gray, Box 4, “Savona, N. Y. 

BLUE HEN 


300,000 CHICKS arene 


for 1921—Leghorns, Reds, Rocks, Anconas, Minorcas 
and Broilers. 12c each and up. Satisfaction and 
safe delive (a . After June Ist 10c each 


and up catalogue free. 
KEYSTONE WATCHERY, RICHFIELD, PA. 


. 
Ever-Laying Strain 
Fawn and White Indian Runner Ducks. 

Eggs $2.00 per setting. Address 


LINDEN FARM 
P. O. Box 469 Hummelstown, Pa 


FOR SALE 


150 fuil blood Tom Barron yearling Leghorns. 
150 2-yr-old Barron Leghorns—any number you 
want for $3.00 each, Strictly fresh hatching = 
from free cones. $1.50 per setting, $8. 

hundred. VERNON R. LAFLER, Middlesex, N. Y. 


200 BLACK — 200 


RED and WHITES 


We buy and sell the very best cows obtainable, and 
solicit trade from buyers who want the best, cows 
weighing from 1000 to 1300 Ibs.; some are fresh, bal- 
ance from 1 to 10 weeks away. If you want the best 
we want your business. And we can please you. We 
buy and sell continually and have 200 to select from. 


F. L. PALMER & SON, Moravia. N. Y. 


























’ 
CRESTWOOD BABY CHICKS 
Highest quality, husky enix, from large, vigorous, 
red-combed, heavy-laying Barron 8S. C. White Leg- 
horn hens. $16 per 100; $77.50 per 500; $150 per 
1000, Send prepaid. 100% live delivery guaranteed. 

20% books order. 
CRESTWOOD FARM, Box A, Schaefferstown, Pa. 





Hampton’s Black Leghorn Chicks 


My free circular tells why the BLACK LEGHORN 
is the greatest layer and most profitable breed on 
earth, and why HAMPTON’S BLACK LEGHORN 
CHICKS are the chicks for you, write today. 

A. E. HAMPTON, Box A. PITTSTOWN, WN. J. 


CHICKS EGGS 


Light and Dark Brahma—Barred Rocks—White 
Wyandotte—R. I eds—S. C. White and Brown 
Leghorn. Illustrated catalog free. Prompt weekly 
deliveries 


Riverdale Poultry Farm, Box 1165, Riverdale, W J. 








BABY CHICKS AND HATCHING EGGS 
Famous strain of pure bred Tom Barrons. Bred for 
egg production, strong, vigorous chicks from hens of 
a egg records. Can supply hatching eggs promptly. 

= ks $20.00 oe hundred; eggs $6.00 per hundred. 
te for circu 
RIVERDALE POULTRY FARM, Cortland, New York. 


Baby Chicks 


Leghorns, Anconas, Reds, Rocks, $17 per 100 and 
up; Ist at Madis = Square. STATE LINE POUL- 
TRY FARM (H. J. Mack), Tappan, N. Y, 








from our classy B, P. pa. 8. 
C. White Leghorn and 8. C. B. 
IT. Red chickens. Heavy laying 
strains, Eggs $1.50 per 15; $4.00 
fed _ prepaid. Guaranteed to 
atch. 


Eastern Ohio Poultry Farm, 


Pitt DUCKLINGS 


and eggs. Guaranteed delivery. 
R. E, PARDEE, Box N, ISLIP, L. 1, N.Y. 


. . 
White Leghorn Chicks and Eggs 
from carefully bred utility strain. We offer 2000 
chicks per week after April 10, Ask for circular. 
YARMOND POULTRY FARM, FREEHOLD, WN. 3. 


Best Breeds Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys 


Guineas, Bantams, Hares, Dogs. Choice Breeders and 
Hatching Eggs for sale. Write your wants. Catalog 
Free. H. A. SOUDER. Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 


Bealisvilie, Ohlo. 














PUREBRED 


Geese, Turkeys, Ducks, Chickens, Hatching Eggs, 
Guineas, Hares, Dogs. Price reasonable. Catalogue 
fre. H. H. FREED, Box A, 





Brookside CHICKS 


Cc. W, Leghorns, only Barron and Eglantine 
HS 3,000 chicks every week. Chick booklet 
free with every order. Get my low prices before 
buying elsewhere. I guarantee safe delivery and 
pay parcel post charges. Circular free. 


Brookside Poultry Farm, Stockton, New Jersey. 














SHEEP BREEDERS 


Woodward  Shropshires 


GRAND CHAMPION RAM AND EWE 
FIRST PRIZE FLOC 
international, Chicago 1920 


ALL CHAMPIONSHIPS AND IST FLOCK 
Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass, 1920 


Booking orders now for lambs, both sexes, for future 
lelivery. 


DONALD WOODWARD FARM, LEROY, N. Y. 
Dan Taylor, Shepherd . 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Won every First Prize and all Championships New 
York State Fair 1919. Write for catalogue. 


HENRY LWARDWELL 
BOX 10, SPRINGFIELD CENTRE, N. Y. 


DORSET RAMS 


Several registered Dorset yearling and ram lambs for 
sale at reasonable prices. For particulars apply 
Filimore Farms, C. T. Brettell, Bennington, Vt. 


SWINE BREEDERS 




















Over a Quarter Century Breeding 


JERSEYS and BERKSHIRES 


For Greatest Utility 
Write us if you need either. 
HOOD FARM, INC., LOWELL, MASS. 











Berkshires 


15 extra fine bred sows for fall farrow, 
50 growthy spring gilts, 10 stretchy spring 
boars, from the blood you need. Sows 
bred to Grand Leader’s Grandson. 


Sycamore Farms Douglasville, Pa. 














SMITHSON HERD 
LARGE BERKSHIRES 


Twenty young sdéws, bred to farrow in March and 
April, by Symboleer’s Masterpiece, the Wonder Boar, 
and son of our American champion, Symboleer 
Junior, $85.00 each. Splendid individuals. 

CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM, Seelyvilie, Pa. 


Big Berkshire Hogs 


Our litters average better than nine pigs, with g¢ize, 
type and quality. Eight-weeks-old pigs, bred and 
open gilts and service boars, not related, of popular 
blood lines. at farmers’ prices. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. PALMYRA QUARRY FARM 

Box A, Palmyra, Pa. 


Delchester Farms Berkshires 
We have a splendid lot of fall pigs and can make 
good trios, boar and two sows, boar not akin to sows. 
Also excellent spring pigs and a few open gilts and 
serviceable boars. Priced to gell. 
Trios, from $75.00 and up. 
Spring sows, $50.00 and up. 
Open gilts, $50.00 and up. 
Spring boars, $40.00 and up. 
Serviceable boars, $50,00 and up, 
DELCHESTER FARMS 
Edgemont, Del. Co. Thomas W. Clark, Supt. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood. Gilts born in March 
and April 1920, safe with pig for April and May 
litters, by service of our best boars. These gilts 
weigh in hard flesh from 400 to 430 pounds and are 
from big litters and from parent stock of excellent 














blood lines, carrying as much size as any hogs of the 
b 


reed. H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundee, N.Y. 





Large English Berkshire Swine 
Registered stock of the best type. Both sexes, not 


akin, - = prices. 
HOME FARM, CENTER VALLEY. PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Highest order. Spring and summer pigs in 
particular. Please you all or money back. 
BROOKVALE FARM, - McKEAN,. PA. 


BERKS Two gilts sired by the great 


Fairfield Trueworth, bred for 
spring litters. Also 3 strong, 

big-boned boars ready for service. 

W. F. McSPARRAN 











Furniss, Pa 





Big Bargains in Berkshires 
Boars Ready for Service 


. ws 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Pa. 


Duroc Herd For Sale 


1 Boar and three Sows, will sell for Two 
Hundred Dollars or will sell two sows for One 
Hundred. Yearlings ready to breed for second 
litter—one farrowed 13 and the other 14 head; 
raised seven and nine. Young pigs either 
sex, $12 or $20 per pair. 

A. E. BROOKS, R. D. 4, Binghampton, N Y. 








HUMMER'’s FAMOUS BABY cmneus 
guaranteed stock. Bar Rock $16.50 per 100. RB. 
Reds $17.50. 8. C. W. & Brown Leghorn $15; - 
cona_ $28.00: live delivery, prepaid, each week. 
—. R. HUMMER & CO., Frenchtewa, WN. J. 





8. C. W. Leghorns of quality; Cornell pedigreed stock 
eggs and chicks from high producers of chalk white 
egss. Higs $10 per 100, chicks $20 per 100. 


DUROC JERSEYS 
Choice September males—possessing distinctive herit- 
able characters from America’s foremost blood lines. 
Walt Top Col. 
Arrow Head Farm, Chas. F. Hildebolt, Eaton, Ohle. 


Reroeeegen DUROC ASSOCIATION 
after ay 1. Blood of big t Bw “Critics, 
ders,” “Great Wonder.” Real 











WEBSTER KUNEY, 


Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


litters. Order rf 
Rov fm ie mar, ae Kinderhook, N.Y, 
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SWINE BREEDERS 
BIS: Chester 
Whites 


A few choice Spring Boar Pigs only out 
of Dam of Prince Big Boy, Champion Chester 
White Boar of the East. Price $50 each. 
VICTOR FARMS, BELLVALE, N. Y. 


Chester White and Berkshire Pigs 


for ae also choice registered O. I. C. pigs for 
breeders Write your wants. 
OAKS FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 








DAIRY 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
and SCOTCH COLLIE DOGS 


ARCADIA FARM BALLY, PA. 








BIG TYPE 0. I. C'S. 

Sired by Jumbo Master. Three times Grand Cham- 
pion and weighing in just breeding flesh 900 Ibs. Also 
lengthy Price 3rd, weighing 700 1 at 18 months. 
Winning first prize at Ohio and Michigan State Fairs. 

ice Boars, open Gilts, Fall Pigs. Either sex. 
Will have 10 gilts bred for Spring Farrow. All stock 
shipped on approval. Write your wants. 
HOOPER» AND MeARATH, Michigan 


Cass City, 
BLUE 


HOGS 
They are large, 
in color. Very show hog 


growthy and prolific 
attractive. Greatest 
—— Write for booklet. Mention this paper. 
HE BLUE HOG BREEDING CO, Wilmington, Mass. 


HAMPSHIRES gain over a pound a 
day. All ages Ra Sale Free circular 
& Guernsey Ca 
LO cust. ‘LAWN FARM 
ine Bird-In-Hand, Lane. Co., Box A, Pa. 


Actually blue 
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Holsteins 


Two carloads of choice springers and fresh 
cows and a few choice yearling and reg- 
istered bulls ready for service. Write me 
your wants or better still. come and see 


em. 
W. E. TOTMAN, CORTLAND, N. Y. 














THINK 


A Holstein Bull:—Born August 3, 1920; a 
beautiful individual; well grown; right in 
every way; six nearest dams average 30.72 Ibs 
butter in 7 days; and I will sell him for 
$200.00, crated, registered, and transferred. 
Order NOW if you want this BARGAIN. 

WANDAGA HERD 
(Under Federal Supervision) 
Ward W. Stevens Liverpool, N. Y. 


300 HOLSTEINS 00 


300 
The best lot of registered and choice high- 
grade Holsteins to be found in Central New 
York. 
50—Fresh cows, 
60—Extra choice 
One carload 
freshen this 
10—Registered 
records up to 





extra heavy producers. 
grade  springers. 
registered heifers 
winter and spring. 
bulls from dams 
32 pounds. 


due to 


with 


Any animal in the herd for sale. 
Carload lots a specialty. 
Buy now before the price advances. 


CORTLAND HOLSTEIN FARMS 
203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 





PIGS ON PAYMENTS. We will start you with pure 
bred HAMPSHIRES. Small monthly payments will 
gy you a breeder of high class, profitable animals. 


jet our special pla 
THE FOWLER FARMS, Box 26, 


Pigs For Sale 


Regiistered Durocs. The large type with the 
best of bloodlines. Priced to sell. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write your wants to 
METZLER & SHAFFER 
Somerset, Penna., Route No. 1 


Booking orders for Spring Pigs 


Macungie, Pa. 








March and April farrow. Will register and deliver 
at low price Satisfaction guaranteed 
C. W. DESELMS, FREEPORT, OHIO. 








peoevonysvcarevenvenaviine 


SALE 
SERVICE 


you are anticipating holding a sale in the 
ae future or planning for one this fall, it 
would be to your interest to take the matter 
up with us. 


We want to help you all that we can to make 
your sale a success, and this service is free. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ethan A. Hutchins, Field Representative 

Herman V. Brooks, Associate 














CATTLE BREEDERS 





J. W. Freeman, 
Joplin, Mo., wrltes: 


“Registered Holsteins are in 


a class by themselves. They fill 
the milk pail and cost no more 
to feed. The hired help takes 
pride in caring for them. They 
are the best producers and 
money-makers.” 

Send for Free Booklets 


lation of America 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


The Bialetel Friesian A 
115 American Bidg., 








heifer calves 
express paid, in 


7% Holstein 

$15 each, 

lots of 5. 

30 registered yearlings. 

15 registered calves 6 

months old. 

10 registered bulls, dams 

records up te 34 Ibs.-of but- 

ter in 7 days 

20 registered cows. 

= Holstein cows and heifers in carload 
John C. Reagan, Tully, N. Y. 





MOLSTEIN BULL Bern Sept. 3, 1920 
Sire—Aristocrat Pontiac, whose lst and 2d dams are 
both 1200-Ib. year record cows. Dam—17.15-lb.. 3- 
yr daughter of a 1100-Ib. year record son of King 
Price $125. Herd under Federal 


supervision. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON, FABIUS. NW. Y. 





HMOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 
Mentiemnaly marked. % white and of the best s 
type, 5 mos. old. Sired by King Lyons Ekster ° 
@ son of King Lyons (10.30 Ib. daughters) and a 
Lyous 28.19 lbs. at 


i. R, POSTER & SONS, OWEGO, W. Y, 





WOULD YOU BUY a CAR LOAD of 


The Finest Grade Holstein Cows 


in CENTRAL NEW YORK? 

We have them. Thirty head that are large in 
size, young, in fine condition, nicely marked, bags 
shaped just right and teats perfect, every one a@ fine 
individual and a heavy producer. A few are just 
fresh and the balance due soon. If imterested 


come at ar 
P. SAUNDERS & SON, 
SPRINGDALE FARMS, CORTLAND, N. Y. 
Telephone 116 or 1476 





FOR SALE HOLSTEIN 
Yearling heifer, tuberculin tested and from tuber- 
culin tested herd. Born April 13th, 1920. Sire, 
Superb Clothilde, No. 204259, whose dam, Clothilde 


Artis Beauty 3d, has an official record of 494.5 Ibs. 
milk and 24.45 Ibs. butter in 7 days; 1946 Ibs. 
milk and 95.75 Ibs. butter in 30 days. She has an 
unofficial yearly record of 13215 Ibs. milk. She is 
the dam of Farmstead Paladin Clothilde, 17.69 -Ibs. 
butter 7 days; Paladin Artis Beauty, 25.44 Ibs. 
butter 7 days; Paladin Burke Lass, 20.85 Ibs. butter 
7 days; Paladin Clothilde Beauty, 24.24 Ibs. butter 
7 days. Dam of yearling, Maple Grove Sadie Vale 
Beauty, No. 266498. She, by Admiral Ormsby and 
Sadie Vale Beauty. This yearling is about half 
white, splendidiy marked. Price $125.00 registered. 
transferred and crated. Bradley Fuller, Utica, N. Y. 


A Crackerjack Bull Calf 
Pure Bred $125 Holslein 


Born Feb. 27th, 1921. Sire is Brother to World's 
Champion milk producer, May Echo Sylvia. Dam 
is daughter of 32 ib. cow and sired by bull whose 
f two nearest dams average 34 ibs 
BROOKSIDE HERD 
Stevens, Liverpool, 


HOLSTEIN BULL BARGAIN 
Calf, born Dec. 11, 1919, handsomely marked, nearly 
feady for service. Sire. King Pontiac Abbekerk Jewel, 
our 34-Ib herd sire. Dam 16-Ib. fr. 2-yr.-old daugh- 
ter of a 20-Ib jr 4-yr-old. Here is the blood of 
Pontiac Korndyke, King mane. 4 ne 
Prince and Changeling Butter Boy, all 
2. Ff. W. ROYCE, BERKSHIRE. a. Y. 





R. J. N. Y. 








FIVE HEIFER CALVES 
All show animals, by a 31-Ib. sire out of A. R. O. 
cows of good individuality. Will sell one or the 
bunch at bargain prices as we are over stocked. Al 


bulls for sale. 
G. G. BURLINGAME, 98 Chambers St, N. Y. City. 





FO SA L E 
10 Registered Holstein Cows, fresh and soon due 
to freshen; 25 Reg. Heifers. one and two-year-olds; 
and a few nice Calves; also five fine Bullg ready 
for service and 50 erade fall Cows and 2 carloads 
fine Heifers. Pros right. 
1. R. FROST, Munnsvilie, WN. Y. 


Reg. Holstein Bull Calf 


4 months old. Sire is from a former world’s champion 
and dam is of Ormsby, Changeling, Abbekerk breeding. 
Calf is well grown. % white. Price $45. 

H. R. FOSTER, Catatonk, N. Y. 








For the next 30 days 
CHOICE HOLSTEIN 
heifer calves while they last for $15 each. 
H. B. WADSWORTH & SONS, Solon, N, Y. 


First Annual Sale 


of the Greene County Jersey Club Fair Grounds, 
Cairo, N. Y., May 26, 1921, 12 Noon, Forty head 
of high class registered Jérseys, 


20 Head of Good Grade Jerseys 


This is a good useful lot of cattle and we invite 





Jersey people to be with us. Look them up. Free 
lunch. Write the Sec. for information. —~ 
HENRY R. INGALLS, Greenville, N 





MEAD-SIDE FARMS 


MEADVILLE, PA. 


JERSEYS 


CLOVER OF PENCOY 


832.56 lbs fat. 
WESTBROOK ULTRA 





The Sale Committee have accepted a sp 
covering a wide range of proven strains, among them Roll 
of Honor cows and Class Leaders, 
MAY ROSE OF WESTBROOK FARM 56445 (A. R.) 
Leading cow in Class BB 
15,530.00 lbs milk, 757.07 Ibs fat 


The Eastern Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association 


Announce an] 


Auction Sale 
At Devon, Pa., 


Friday, May 13, 1921 


lendid lot of cattle, 


such as :— 


D 3rd 48274 (A. R.) 


Second cow in Class D 
14,360.30 lbs milk, 818.04 lbs fat 
She has a re-entry test in Class A of 15,557.70 lbs milk, 


ROSE 78820 (A. R.) 


Fourth cow in Class GG 

13,131.70 lbs milk, 621.99 lbs fat 
Rose of Pencoyd 3rd 55420 (A. R.) 557.49 Ibs fat (C) 
Langwater Empress 47041 (A. R) 
May King’s Benton’s Omega 62021 (A. R.) 510.00 lbs fat 
EE and many other A. R. cows and cows 


553.22 Ibs fat (AA) 


on test. 


For catalogue address: 


Leander F. Herrick, Sale Mgr. 
405 Main Street, 


Worcester, Mass. 








River Road Jerseys 


Fully accredited tuberculosis-free herd. 2 sons of 
Sophie 1%th’s Victor, son of Sophie 19th of Hood 
Farm, the world’s most famous Jersey. 

MASON GARFIELD, CONCORD, MASS. 


— A 


Have made 
128 A. R. 
records 
which aver- 








age 10.859 
Ibs. milk, 
419.85 Ths. 
fat. Some 
splendid 
bull calves 





= now to offer. 
Imp. average 4 A. R. 
546 Ibs fat. 


Whitehill Fanny 
records 14.118 ibs milk, 
STRATHGLASS FARM, Port Chester, N. Y. 





Ayrshires 


Best of breeding blood of the Auchenbrains, 
Armours, Finlaystons, White Clouds, Adding- 
ton Queen and August Lassie. Stock for sale. 
All ages, both sexes. Prices reasonable. 
G. W. STOLLER, Johnstown, N. Y. 


AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 


now on yearly test; 
Herd 





Sired right from cows 
will be priced right for quick sale. 
under Federal Inspection, 


OLD FORGE FARM, Spring Grove, Pa. 


UPLAND FARMS, Inc., Ipswich, Mass 

We are able to offer a few choice females, both 
heifers and cows, from carefully bred lines. 

An opportunity for Breeders’ Clubs 
ecarload for foundation purposes. Sired by great 
bulls, and in calf to Langwater Cavalier No. 21012 or 
Upland’s Sentry No 54691, a grandson of Langwater 
Cavalier No 21012. A chance to select what has taken 
years to breed. 

Write for description and prices, or better still, 
come and make your selection. 
A_ few choicely bred bulls. 
F. P. Frazier & Son. Props. 


MIXTER FARMS 
300 GUERNSEYS 


Over 3000 Purebred Guerngeys have been bred on 
these farms. 


For sale at reasonable rates. Exceptional bull 
calves of May Rose breeding, also some good pro- 
ducing females. Buy producers 


J. S. CLARK, Supt., 


Brookfield Farm Guernseys 


offers for sale at Bargain prices, choice of six young 
Bulls ready for service, some May Rose breeding, 
out of cows now on Test, making from 500 to 600 Ibe. 
fat. Herd under Federal supervision. Prices from 
$150 to $250. ‘These prices are for immediate gale. 
For further information write 

Brookfield Farms, Bex 151, R. No. 3. Saugerties, N. Y. 


Registered Shorthorn Bull Calves 


from 3 to 6 mo. old. Sired by Rosemary’s General, 
a son of General Clay and out of Rosemary; milk 
record 10,538 lbs. milk. Bulls are out of good miik- 
ing cows, thrifty condition, red and roan. W4Ull ship 
anywhere at $65 per head if sold before June 1, 1921. 
WILLIAM J. BREW, BERGEN, WN. Y. 


Milking Shorthorns Registered 


= and heifer calves; 1 and 2 yr old heifers aad 
See them or write GEORGE L. MARVIN, 


W. K. Hepburn, Mor. 





Hardwick, Mass. 














Rader (Ashta. Co.), Obie. 





AUCTIONEERS 





of Col. Reppert’s Auction 


struct each student. 





We line breed the Gam, Knight, Oxford, You'll Do 
and Majestys; it means 1000-Ib producers, size, type 
and prestige. We offer pairs (bull and heifer) mated 
to line breed at $200 to $300 pair. Write us. 


FOR SALE , 
Three-year-old Bull of 
Hood Farm breeding 


Son of Pogis 99th. An excellent individugl and a 





Address: 





best judges of live stock and an authority on pedigrees will 
the live stock judging and pedigree work. Col. 
Term opens June 27, 1921. 


REPPERT’S SCHOOL OF AUCTIONBERING, DECATUR 
Please mention this paper when writing for 


Do You Want to Become an Auctioneer 


and a Better Judge of Live a and Pedigrees? 


If so, send for free catalog 
Mr. John Letham, known as one of the 
have charge of 
Reppert will personally in- 


INDIANA. 
catalog. 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING 
at Werld’s ORIGINAL and GREATEST SCHOOL and 

SS 4 i: no an i ~. a 
catalog. CAREY ™. ON . Pres. 


JONES BATenAt SCHOOL. oF pperegenane. 
cramento Bivd.. Chicago. 


E. M. GRANGER, Jr. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
THOMPSONVILL ce CONN. 














Mention AA When You Write 





sire. 
MONTPELIER MANOR FARMS, Laurel, Md. 








Bales. anywhere. Bend for references. 


—=—= -_ 
Pin Thi to your letter when you write 
$ American Agriculturist Advertisers 

It Guarantees you the full benefits of 

THE NATIONAL 
FARM POWER EMBLEM 

which represents the Iron-Clad 
American A gricelterist Guarantee 
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They Have Selected 
Threaded Rubber 

















Why did the builders of 174 motor cars and trucks select 
Willard Batteries with Threaded Rubber Insulation as 
equipment on their product ? 

First— because many years of actual service on thousands of 


cars have proved that Threaded Rubber Insulation 
outlasts the battery plates. 


Second—because they know that every piece of Threaded Rub- 
ber Insulation is exactly like every other piece. 
Third— because they know that rubber is the most satisfactory 
insulating material, and that Threaded Rubber In- 
sulation is the most practical form of rubber for starting 
and lighting batteries, 
Pick out the dealer nearest you, listed below, and ask him 
to tell you why a Willard Threaded Rubber Battery on 
your car will save you money. 








NEW YORK Mt. Kisco M. E. Gavitt Wellsville, Grastorf Batt Huatingdes,, jetuntingdon West Chester, w fest Chester . 
Albany, A. McDermott & Mt. Vegnem, mat Vernon c Serv. Co tt. & Vule. Serv . Batt. 
Son os B, a reing St : White rteine, : Lester B ee. yd ap Elect. Co. Windies ‘Shamter Batt. Serv. 
I meal? . Newar Jeach Electric . nigh 2 Jersey Shore . E. Sherer 
Albion, "7 ~ - ain Serv Newburgh, N wbu irgh Bat t. Witttameon. 1 assell & Fair- Johnstown, Storage Batt.Co. Wilk> -Barre, Kitsee Batt. 
Amsterdam, McPartlon — ~ * b a 7 . ~ , — Kane, Evans Sto. Batt. Serv. . “ m 
Batt Serv. ¢ pew Rechere. R i. Rosen Yonkers, ( harle s W. Head Kittaning, Daughe rty Batt. Wittiamepert, ~ Harer-W urs- 
Attica J. D. Turrel Equip Serv. Co oo Serv. Co. York ...Sh “Sh: c 
> Simpson Bros. Co. ay Bom Ah? ~ snearere a ane Lancaster, Elec. Equip. Co. eS... Sherman-Shaw a. 
Senantn H <delm un & Son Ht Chuo. AM ronan a .—* 7 Lebaron, Amo Elect. Equip. NEW JERSEY 
non . one ete Bepeng 7 lentown q \. Frey ~o. 
Bay Shore, B y Shore Batt. Fc rc ha m Ser vice Sta. Altoona, Altoona Sto. | hee 4 | poe ane . tol Se Tests Asbury, Proctor Jones El. Co. 
- rat St ‘ . . -edroice & C. St ewistown, Battery Serv. Co. ty 4 
Bay Side, | k o. Batt. Co. ¢ V. ( d oi eC —— Dandie. Sanders Sto. Batt. Lock Haven ..Lewis & Day Atlantic oe S. Steel 
Beacon . . Beacon Batt. Serv. Niagara Falls, Hart Electric Sta McKeesport, Shaffer Electric Bridgeton, Chas. G. Huver 
Binghamton, Moss F1. Co. Beaver Falls, Ballard Batt. ° ton, Boonton Sto. Batt. 
Brooklyn... Delmi Co., Inc. North Ton: Ad Elmer Meadville, A. W. Carpenter Ce 
Buffalo H. W. Wolcott Esseltine Bedford F P. Hughes ae ton, Roy ~-arbeson & Co. Burlington, Super Tire Shop 
Canandaigua, A. C. Sim- Norwich, Norwich Motor & Bellefonte. ..R. C. Witmer Mt. Union, Heckert Batt. & Camden, Sto. Batt. Serv. Co. 
mons Lac > Co Bellwood, Thomas Bat. Serv. ire § . Dover . Totten’s Garage 
Catskili. C. L. Timmerman Nyack verett Phillips Berwick .. Mac Dougal! Bros. Nazareth, Grego vy Batt. Sta. East Orange, Sto. Batt. 
Cobleskill Fred Denison Onde sasbures A. H. Bryant Bethlehem, Bethlehem Sto. New Castle, Storage Batt. Co. ne. 
Corning A. G. Stryker Ole ry H. Hill Batt. Co. New Kensington, New Ken- Elizabeth. “O nion County 
Cortland A. R. Reilly Oneida Chas. L. Loyd Co Bloomsburg, Storage Batt. sington Batt. Co Batt. Serv. Co. 
Dansville L. W. Morrell Oneonta, Lane Battery Shop ‘ oO. " Nicholson A. S. Williams Sasteeend, Palisade Sto. 
Dunkirk, Dunkirk Batt. Sta Ossining, Ossining Gar. Co. Bryon Mawr, W .H. PowersCo. Norristown, Schoettle Bros. Batt. Co 
Eimira, El. Gar. & Serv. Sta. Gewese. FS "Bay Bat Butler, Gillespie & Kennedy Oil City, H. C. Young Batt. Flemington Bi Hearnen 
’. % ter < o. 
Far a Batt. Oyster ay ~ ay ‘ Bradford, Battery Serv. Co. iieetnaies. Kenge ge ackensac Ly isa = att. 
Flatbush ~ Delmi Co.. Inc Palatine Bridge. 'Spraker & Carbondale, Bartholomay Serv Harrison, Harrison Tire & 
Flushiag, Vernon Sto “Batt Hodge N Bros. Philipsburg., Philipsburg Batt. Co. 
ae lee —_— Patchogue, Electric Garage Carlisle. .Carlisle Batt. Co Ser Hoboken, Starter & Batt. 
Freeport ..L. Streck & Son Penn Yan. C. J. French Chambersburg, The Walk Philadelp hia, Billy’ . Batt. Serv. Co. of N. 
Dutton < lark Batt. Serv Plattsburg | H.E Auto. Elec t. Co. uF v. Co. Irvington, John A. Leahey 
Gene H » E. Vail Pleasantville, Ga Charleroi. W.C. Spridik Wm. K. E tiert Batt. Co. Jersey City, Starter & Batt. 
on ? ti HA Bro & erman Elect Chester, Geo. F. Barr & Co. Willard Sto. Batt. Co. Serv. Co. os a 
Glens Falls, é cows Port Chester, Fairbanks Co. Clarion Say Battery Co. Pittston, Sicklers Bz xe Shop Lakewood Wallace Bross (=a 
. orsvill %S swart’s #i Port Henry . . Petty’s Garage Clearfield, Gray Sto. Batt.Co. Pittsburgh, Coenmere Serv. Manasquan ..Watts Garage . 
Gloversy gO aaa Port Jervis L. B. Eighmy Coatesville, Lincoln High Maplewood..... aplew 
G rT , 4 R. Webster Port Richmond, Richmond way Sto. Batt. Cc Portage... .. & E. McGough Auto & Mach. Co. 
wea. so > Borough Batt. Serv Columbia, ElectricEquip. Co. Pottsville, pactele Repais Millville...Chas. G. Huver 
Great Neck, Peoples Bat. Co Potsdam, B. & J. Elec. Corp Connellsville, McKee & Co. Montclair, Montclair Batt. 
a. v eee ~-g hos Poughkeepsie. Jersey Batt DuBois, Raffe rty Bros. Serv. Punxsutawney, Gray Batt. oneiel eh s. @ tebe 
: bad, Peters a Co., Inc orristown, Chas. L. 
. Riverhead, L I. Batt. Serv. Easton, Hull Batt & Ign. Co. Reading, Berks Auto & Ign. Newark, General Auto Elect. 
Herkimer M.S. Harter East Stroudsburs, George Co. Co. 
Hudson, White Elec. Serv. Rochester, Willard Sto. Bat. Van Camy Ridgeway... .J. H. Ellinger New Brunswick, R. C. 
Huatington. ke I. Batt. Rech Co re Ellwood C Ans W right Elec- Scranton, Hastings Batt. & Baan <P Inc. ‘es 
Se ockaway each, ocKa- 1 Service =o “ o. ° orris 
Ithaca Marion Bros. Inc. way Beach Serv. Sta. Dagestuan Wenz “ee Barnes Saxton ..Lloyd Batt. Serv. Norse. ‘Bergen. Union Batt. 
Jamaica, Jost Sto. Batt. Co., Rome, Stiefvater Elec. Co. Ephrata, Ephrata Sto. Batt. Scottdale, Tire & Batt. Serv. o. 
nc. Salamanca, H. A. Campbell Co. Sewickley, Highway Serv.Co. Passaic, Tower Ssto. Batt. Co. 
Jamestown, Sullivan & Saranac Lake, Wm. C. Erie Perry Electric Co. Shamokin, Shamokin Batt. Paterson, Edmund E. Mayer 
Lounsbury Shackett Everett, oa -* Batt. Serv. Serv. Sta. Perth Amboy, mottery & 
Kingston Frank L. Brown Saratoga Springs, C. H. Sharon, Sharon Sto. Batt. Co. Motor Serv. 
Liberty, Homan Sto. Batt. Wallace Freahite. Fresktin Gar. Co. Shenandoah, a snandoas Plainfield, Piniahela Batt. Co. 
° Saugerties L. A. Spatz st Frankfort, Oxford ene * <7 od auto. Sup- 
Lake Ptagte. Grisdale & Sehenestasy, A. A. Seeley, jn Auto & “ea 4 S 4 Somerset, Somierset Batt. cn a2 ¥ ig y° - it 
augh r rmantown, Jj. owar an or’ 
Lockport. Sea, W. Stone Southampton, A. Gouldi & Ge * D agtiem sh ELC Sunbury, Gheen Batt. Serv. cadgewass. , Deackenbusti- 
ong slan sity. Auto Son ttysburg . Co. Co. o. 
Specialty Equip. Co., Inc Stapleton, Quimby Smith Greensburg, Bice. RE Se Susquehanna, winters Batt. Ruchertaed. “ihart Elec. Co. 
Lowville._R. T. Reed & Son Elect. Wks. Greenville, Bice. Serv. Co. les Somerville, Crane-Hadden 
Lynobrook, Pe terson Sto. Syracuse Paul C. Little Grove cy. srgve City Sto. Titusville, Pringle Batt. Co. ‘o. 
att. Co., Inc Tarrytown, Lester B. Knight tt. Co Towanda E. D. Means Summit, a ~e Sto. Batt. 
Malone, Northe mr Garage Troy A. A. Seeley, Jr. Hanover, H: ~. r Bat Uniontown, C. Wick Johnson 
Utica, Stiefvater El. Co. Inc Harrisburg, Motor EL SS Vandergrift. Bush Batt.Serv Trenton, Hearnen Batt. Sta. 
a Robt Bowen Watertown John Cleary Co Warren, were »n Batt. Serv. Vineland ri 
Medina, J. E. Foster Co., Inc Watkins, Willis D. Gates, Jr. Hazleton, Hazleton Batt. Co West End... ..R. V. Dorbeck 
Middletown. Winter Sto Waverly, C Ww Canoll Honesdale, Burcher Batt. Washington. "Dadaor Bros Westfield, Westfield Sto. 
Batt. Co Batt. Co. & Vulc. Shop Wellsboro .. . Batt. Serv. Co. Batt. & Supp. Co. 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 
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This trade-mark tells you that the plates 
in your battery are insulated—not merely 

separated. Willard Threaded Rubber 
Batteries are selected by the best brains in 
the automobile business as standard equip- 
ment for 174 makes of cars and trucks. 








THREADED 
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BATTERY 









